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CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS: 


CONSUMER COURSES 
IN SCHOOLS 


Consumers Union plans to give all possible assistance to 
teachers and educators who are interested in the field of 
consumer education. Educators generally are recognizing 
the need for classroom studies of problems related to con- 
sumers’ goods and services. The tremendous influence of 
advertising and other forms of commercial propaganda in 
the life of the average individual makes it essential for 
schools and colleges to offer students the opportunity for 
critical examination of this propaganda in the light of ac- 
curate technical analyses. 

Teachers find that courses related to the appraisal of 
consumers’ goods and the study of market conditions and 
selling methods create great interest among students, who 
enjoy discussing advertising claims and making simple 
tests of household appliances and products. Such tests can 
be readily carried on by classes in the elementary sciences. 
Courses in physics and chemistry become much more sig- 
nificant to the students if they are actually built around 
the testing and the comparing of various types of products. 
And there is need for a very large number of senior and 
graduate theses for the pioneer work of devising test meth- 
ods and setting up standards for a great variety of con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Many teachers are now using Consumers Union material, 
and in many cases whole classes are taking advantage of 


the special group membership that Consumers Union offers 
to students. Students in groups of fifteen or more may now 
secure the limited service for 50 cents, or the full service 
for $2.00. Memberships may be dated back to the first 
issue of CONSUMERS UNION Reports (May, 1936). The first 
several issues will provide a large amount of test data and 


reference material for immediate use in the classroom. 
Special student group membership blanks are available 
for interested groups. 

A number of teachers in high schools and colleges have 
submitted outlines of consumers’ courses which they are 
giving. Much of this material is interesting and valuable 
to other educators. A mimeographed bibliography of such 
courses is being prepared and will soon be made available 
to teachers. Consumers Union will be pleased to hear from 
other teachers working in this field and to include refer- 
ences to courses and projects on the subject of consumer 
education. 


A QUESTION OF POLICY 


Consumers Union is including whiskey and other liquors 
in its schedule of reports with full realization that many 
members will protest its entry into this field. 

The directors of Consumers Union feel, however, that 
they have no right to advise members, except on technical 
considerations, what they shall or shall not use. If any 
type of product is accepted by a large part of the popula- 
tion, the directors consider that Consumers Union is under 
obligation to report on the comparative quality of the lead- 
ing available brands, so that expenditures can be made 
most wisely. 

In making these reports, the directors are convinced that 
the organization is carrying out the wishes of a large ma- 
jority of the members; that even the many who use no 
liquor in any form will wish to see honest information in 
this field made available. 

If this belief is not correct, a different policy will be 
pursued in coming years. For the guidance of the directors, 
members are asked to advise Consumers Union head- 
quarters of their views on this question. 
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MEN’S AND 
WOMEN’S 


Laboratory tests of thirteen 
brands of men’s shoes and 
ten brands of women’s show 
little relationship between 
price and quality. Some shoes 
with good uppers have poor 
soles; some with good soles 
have poor uppers; some fail 
on linings and general con- 
struction. A few brands show 
high average quality. 


W. L. Douc.as anp A. S. Beck SHOEs, 
both men’s and women’s, received Best 
Buy ratings in laboratory tests of thir- 
teen brands of men’s and ten brands 
of women’s shoes made for Consumers 
Union. Among the women’s shoes 
tested, the Melanson Shoe Company’s 
Official Girl Scout Shoe, a sports 
model, and an Enna Jettick street shoe 
also showed outstanding quality for 
their prices. 

The low-priced Thom McAn shoes, 
on the other hand, were found Not 
Acceptable among both the men’s and 


Tuey Cost THE SAME 


Upper—Douglas 


the women’s models. Their generally 
low grade of materials and construc- 
tion gave them quality ratings consid- 
erably below other low-priced shoes. 

The ratings of the various shoes, 
listed in full in the accompanying 
tables, are based on machine tests of 
the wearing quality of soles, uppers, 
and linings, and on expert judgment 
of quality of materials and construc- 
tion. Each shoe was given relative 
scores on nearly twenty different 
points. Its total score was then com- 
pared with that of others in its price 
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class to determine its rating. What 
was considered to be a representative 
model of each brand was selected for 
the tests, which were made on one 
pair of each brand. 

All of the men’s shoes tested and 
most of the women’s were of welt con- 
struction, the type most commonly 
found in good shoes. In this type the 
insole and upper are first stitched to a 
narrow strip of leather called the 
“welt,” which runs around the edge of 
the shoe; the outsole is then fastened 
on by stitching to the welt. Welt shoes 
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can be easily resoled, since the original 
removed and a new one 
without 


sole can be 
stitched directly to the 
seriously disturbing the relation of the 


welt 


upper and insole. 

The Roebuck 
was of McKay construction, the oldest 
machine method of shoe building. In 
this type, the insole, upper, and out- 
sole are first tacked together, and then 
stitched together in one process. Mc- 
Kay shoes generally are not as com- 
fortable or as long-wearing as welt 


Sears women’s shoe 


shoes, and they cannot be resoled as 
satisfactorily. McKay construction is 
usually found only in cheaper shoes. 

Several of the women’s shoes tested 
were made by the Compo process, one 
of the new methods of construction in 
which the uppers and soles are ce- 
mented together rather than stitched 
or nailed. To resole such shoes, the 
original sole must be ground down 
and a new one cemented over it. Ce- 
mented shoe construction has been in- 
creasingly adopted, especially in the 
cheaper lines. As the process has been 
improved, it has also been applied to 
more expensive footwear, including 
women’s dress shoes, where it can be 
made to simulate the expensive “turn- 
shoe” construction. 

Turn-shoe construction is found only 
in expensive shoes intended for dress 
wear. In turned shoes, the uppers are 
stitched to the outsoles (they have no 
while side out; the 


insoles) wrong 


shoes are afterwards turned right side 
out. Obviously, such shoes must be 
very light and flexible and made of 


McKay Construction; Ricut 


fine quality leather. They are made 
largely by hand and are therefore ex- 
pensive. They will not stand hard 
wear. 

Another common type of construc- 
tion is the stitchdown process, used 
especially in women’s and children’s 
cheap shoes. In this type, the upper 
leather is cemented to the insole. 
These are then fastened between the 
welt and the outsole in a single stitch- 
ing process. They can be differentiated 
from true welt shoes by the fact that 
the upper leather turns outward at the 
bottom and is fastened between the 
welt and the welt 
shoes the welt goes underneath the 
upper. Stitchdown shoes are difficult to 
resole. No stitchdowns were included 
in the test. 


sole, whereas in 


Style and Fit 


The ratings do not take any account 
of style appeal, the importance of 
which must be judged by each individ- 
ual buyer. The /. Miller shoe had per- 
haps the greatest style appeal of any 
tested—but the tests revealed little 
other justification for its high price. In 
quality rating it was far below any of 
the women’s Best Buys, even those 
which cost about half as much. 

The ratings likewise do not cover 
the very important element of correct- 
ness of design of the shoes or their 
proper fitting. These are matters which 
must be judged mainly in terms of the 
buyer’s feet, and hence can hardly be 
rated on the basis of a single purchase. 
Salesmen in many of the stores were 


Wert CoNnstTRUCTION 


quite willing to sell shoes which were 
by no means satisfactory fits. The 
Enna Jettick salesman, for example, 
remedied misfits in the heel very sim- 
ply—by inserting a pad under the heel 
which raised it above the place where 
the shoe rubbed. 

A special study was made to deter- 
mine whether it is possible to get 
properly fitting shoes by mail order. 
Twenty-three different models of shoes 
were ordered from mail-order houses, 
most of them from Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward. Each order 
was accompanied by a carefully drawn 
outline of the purchaser’s foot, as the 
catalogs suggest. Of the twenty-three 
pairs ordered, twelve fit fairly well 
but the others had to be sent back. 
Four of the persons returning shoes 
ordered another size; three of them 
obtained satisfactory fits on the second 
trial. 

The general criticism of the shoes 
received, including many of those 
which were kept, as well as those re- 
turned, was that they tended to be too 
large. It is apparently a policy of mail- 
order houses to err on the large side 
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in filling orders for clothing items, 
probably because consumers are far 
more likely to return articles which 
are too small than those which are too 
large. Consumers should not order 
shoes by mail unless they are willing 
to go to the trouble of packing and 
returning them in case they do not fit, 
and of carrying on necessary corre- 
spondence. 

Much has been written on how to 
purchase shoes intelligently, and on 
the importance of well fitting shoes in 
relation to general health. Every 
school text on hygiene discusses the 
subject. According to the reports of 
many physicians, chronic fatigue, back- 
ache, and other symptoms are often 
the result of bad posture and foot 
weaknesses caused by improper shoes. 

The following table! shows the re- 
sults of a survey of the fit of shoes of 
a thousand people at the Wisconsin 
State Fair in 1925: 


GOOD FIT FAIRFIT POOR FIT 
Men 40% 46% 14% 
Women 14% 55% 31% 
Boys 45% 27% 27% 
Girls 32%  4014% 264% 


Most consumer education on the 
subject of footwear comes, of course, 
from shoe advertising. Since greater 
profits result from emphasis on style 
rather than on health values in the 
advertising, consumers have been edu- 
cated to look for style above all else. 
If even half of the money which has 
been spent by the shoe industry mak- 
ing consumers “style conscious” had 
been applied to the popularization of 
healthful design and proper fit, there 
would be far fewer sufferers from foot 
ailments. Most manufacturers are not 
concerned about foot ailments, how- 
ever, so long as they make their profits. 

There are some exceptional manu- 
facturers who have found it profitable 
to produce properly designed shoes. 
The /ndian Walk shoes, one of the 
brands included in the tests, belong in 
this class. Unfortunately, such shoes 
are usually far too expensive for con- 
sumers of limited income. 

There are many dealers seeking to 
exploit those who already have un- 


1 Foot Clothing for All Ages, Gladys 
Meloche: Circular 246, Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; May, 1931, revised 
October, 1934. 


healthy feet, by selling them special 
arch-supporting shoes or shoes sup- 
posed to be of special therapeutic de- 
sign. Many of these bear the name of 
some doctor—real or fictitious. Per- 
haps those named after the famous 
foot-twister, Dr. Locke, are the most 
widely publicized. The Federal Trade 
Commission has taken action against 
a number of such firms, ordering them 
to “discontinue the use of the word 
‘Doctor’ or the abbreviation ‘Dr.’ in 
trade names or any other manner to 
designate or describe shoes not made 
in accordance with the design or under 
the supervision of a doctor.” 


Corrective Shoes 


Consumers should be wary of shoes 
advertised to the public as “arch sup- 
porting” or as otherwise designed to 
correct foot deformities without indi- 
vidual examination and prescription 
by a qualified physician. Some so- 
called “arch supporting” shoes, of 
course, merely have the same stiffened 
shanks found in most shoes sold for 
general wear. Others, however, do 
have special bumps, ridges, and braces 
in them which are supposed to sup- 
port the weakened foot and mold it 
back into proper shape. It is danger- 
ous to wear such shoes except on the 
advice of a physician specializing in 
orthopedics. The shoes may in some 
cases give temporary relief from the 
pain of weakened arches; they cannot 
in themselves remedy the weakness, 
and they may cause further injury. 
The competent orthopedic specialist 
can determine whether use of special 
supports is desirable, and if so, what 
type of support is suitable in the par- 
ticular case. He can also prescribe ex- 
ercises designed to strengthen the par- 
ticular muscles which are weak. 

The same objection applies to the 
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special “arch supports” sold in many 
stores for insertion in shoes. All such 
devices are of doubtful benefit and 
can be harmful when used without the 
advice of a competent foot specialist. 

The wearing qualities of shoes de- 
pend mainly on the kinds of leather 
used in their construction. Soles of 
shoes are usually made from cowhide 
or steer hide, but the durability of the 
different parts of these hides varies 
greatly. The best soles are made of 
leather from the “bend”—the upper 
portion of the hide back of the shoul- 
der. Soles made from shoulder leather 
wear about two-thirds as long as those 
from the bend. Those made from the 
belly portion of the hide are soft and 
flabby, and wear only about half as 
long as bend-leather soles. 

The durability of a sole is dependent 
also upon the process by which it is 
tanned. The historical method of tan- 
ning consists of treatment of the hide 
with various vegetable extracts which 
by chemical action make it tough and 
firm and prevent its decay. Newer 
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STITCHDOWN CONSTRUCTION 


methods have been developed for tan- 
ning with compounds of chromium. 
Recent tests conducted by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture showed 
that chrome-tanned soles wear from 
thirty to eighty per cent longer than 
vegetable-tanned soles cut from corre- 
sponding parts of the same hides. Un- 
fortunately, however, chrome-tanned 
soles are unsatisfactory for general 
wear. They absorb moisture rapidly, 
and are slippery when wet. They are 
also too soft to protect the feet ade- 
quately on uneven surfaces. Efforts are 
being made to devise combinations of 
the two methods of tanning which will 
permit production of leather with the 
durability of chrome-tanned leather 
and the other desirable qualities of 
vegetable-tanned. 

















6 CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
| TENSILE STRENCTHS OF 
TENSILE BURSTING LEATHER IN UPPERS 
ABRASIVE STRENGTHS STRENGTHS ‘POUNDS PER INCH) 
STROKES ON OF INNER OF OUTER BEFORE AFTER TOTAL 
TEST MACHINE THICKNESS SOLES LININGS FLEXING FLEXING TYPE RELATIVE 
PRICE TO WEAR OF SOLES (POUNDS IN VAMPS 1,500,000 OF QUALITY 
| BRAND (DOLLARS) THROUGH SOLES (INCHES) PERINCH) (POUNDS) TIMES COUNTER SCORE 
Indian Walk 10.00 19,400 .20 818 275 180 160 Leather 855 
Florsheim 8.75 65,500 22 424 198 116 88 Leather 870 
| Nunn-Bush 7.50 33,800 20 512! 257 124 106 Leather 737 
| Walk-Over 6.75 18.200 20 176 254 164 136 Paper 785 
| Regal 5.55 55,900 33 284 261 154 102 Leather 694 
| W. L. Douglas 5.50 50,900 .23 638 319 196 134 Leather 854 
Boy Scout 5.00 35,700 .26 654 186 226 154 Leather 721? 
A. S. Beck 3. OF 21,800 22 856 306 174 154 Paper 773 
| Ward’s Kangaroo 3.75 47,400 19 402 258 90 78 Paper 718 
Sears’ Gold Bond 3.60 35,000 20 128! 190 148 112 Paper 647 
Thom MeAn 3.30 63,100 24 276 259 126 112 Paper 646 
Macy's 3.29 22,700 19 514 260 144 116 Paper 665 
Sears’ Good Luck 2.69 45,300 21 790 2 9 82 Paper 550? 
Average 5.36 39,600 22 521 252 149 118 732 
Innersoles from these shoes had slits across specimens tested. 
These scores are not strictly comparable with those of the other shoes since the Boy Scout had no inner vamp lining and the Good 
Luck had neither inner nor outer vamp lining nor toe box, and the total therefore includes no score on these points. This was taken 
into account in rating the shoes. 





























RESULTS OF 


LABORATORY 


Tests ON MEN’s SHOES 


The table shows the comparative ratings on some of the more important points of construction. 
The most expensive shoe had next to the poorest soles. 


Shoe Leathers 


The uppers of shoes are made from 
a variety of types of leather—cow 
and calf, goat (“kid”), 
kangaroo, pig, shark skin, and reptile 
skin all are used. (So-called “elk” 
leather is not from the skins of elks, 
but merely a specially soft tannage of 


sheep, horse, 


calf or cowhide. ) 

The outer (hair) side of the leather 
is called the “grain” side, since it bears 
the peculiar pattern of wrinkles, pores, 
scales, or other markings by which the 
expert can determine the kind of skin 
from which the leather was made. The 
thicker skins are often split into two 
or more layers, the outer of which is 
called grain leather, since it bears the 
grain surface. The underlying layers 
called “splits.” They 
strong and durable than the grain 


are are less 
layer. 

Imitation “grains” can be embossed 
on splits, however, to give them the 
appearance of grain leather, and mod- 
ern finishing processes make it pos- 


sible in many ways to cover up infe- 
rior types of leather. Consequently, 
even the expert often cannot determine 
by inspection the type used in the up- 


per of a finished shoe. Patterns simu- 
lating the grain of expensive reptile 
leather, for often em- 
bossed on cheaper types. Misleading 
trade names are often devised for the 
processed leathers. 


instance, are 


Buying Rules 


\ few of the many pamphlets on the 
intelligent selection of shoes are listed 
at the end of this report. Some of the 
more important suggestions given in 
them are briefly summarized here. 

To avoid foot troubles, be sure that 
the shoes you buy are both long 
enough and wide enough. When the 
your foot, and 
again when he tries on a shoe, stand 
up and throw the weight of the body 
on the foot. Shoes which are big 
enough when you are sitting down may 
cramp the foot when it spreads under 
the weight of the body. Also, since 
shoe sizes vary, consider the size indi- 
cated by the measuring stick as only 
a very rough guide. The same rule 
applies even to the complicated meas- 
uring machines, used in the Regal 
stores, for example. Accept a pair of 


salesman measures 


shoes only if both shoes are comfort- 
able, not because they are of the size 
indicated by some measuring device. 

The normal foot has a_ nearly 
straight line along the inside edge 
from the side of the heel to the side 
of the big toe. Shoes must likewise 
have a straight line here to fit normal 
feet. 

Narrow-toed shoes force the toes of 
the foot out of their normal positions, 
producing corns, bunions, and en- 
larged toe joints—causes of much foot 
misery. Properly fitting shoes should 
not cramp the toes either along the 
sides or across the top. 

Women who wish to avoid foot 
troubles should not purchase shoes 
with too high heels for general wear. 
Heels over 114 or 2 inches are defi- 
nitely “high.” High-heeled shoes can 
be worn occasionally without serious 
consequence, but if worn constantly 
they cause not only weakened arches 
and deformed feet but bad body pos- 
ture in general. They are the under- 
lying cause of many cases of back- 
ache and fatigue. 

The properly fitting shoe should fit 
snugly, but should not bind, both at 
the heel and over the instep. A snug 














TENSILE STRENGTHS OF 
TENSILE BURSTING LEATHER IN UPPERS 
1] ABRASIVE STRENGTHS STRENGTHS ‘POUNDS PER INCH) 
STROKES ON OF INNER OF OUTER BEFORE AFTER TOTAL 
TEST MACHINE THICKNESS SOLES LININGS FLEXING FLEXING TYPE RELATIVE |] 
PRICE TO WEAR OF SOLES (POUNDS IN VAMPS 1,500,000 OF QUALITY 
BRAND (DOLLARS) THROUGH SOLES (INCHES) PERINCH) (POUNDS) TIMES COUNTER Score 2 
I. Miller 8.75 32,900 20 166 225 144 118 Paper 482 
Walk-Over 7.50 16,800 16 200 1 205 160 122 Paper 519 
Red Cross 6.50 25.900 15 348 282 136 114 Paper 565 
Girl Scout 5.25 49.400 19 $98 115 210 204 Leather 597 8 
Enna Jettick 5.00 26,900 16 146 | 218 164 136 Paper 587 
Lady Douglas 4.95 49,700 16 352 1 217 166 150 Paper 591 
A. S. Beck 3.98 23,000 14 290 ! 219 234 186 Paper 972 
Thom McAn 3.30 31,500 25 136 } 233 106 58 Paper 417 
Montgomery Ward 2.50 18,400 13 268 61 158 154 Paper 363 
Sears Roebuck 2.49 45,600 16 134 91 338 192 Paper 432 
Average 5.02 32,000 16 284 187 182 143 513? 
‘ Innersoles from these shoes had slits across specimens tested. 
2 Not comparable with the total scores of the men’s shoes, since the women’s were scored on a different basis. 
* Not strictly comparable with those of the other shoes since the Girl Scout had no inner vamp lining, and the total therefore in- 
cludes no score on this point. This was taken into account in rating the shoes. 
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Resu.tts oF Lasoratory Tests ON WoMEN’s SHOES 


The most expensive shoe was rated third from the bottom; the least expensive had good soles and 


fit prevents blistering caused by the 
sliding of the foot within the shoe 
when walking. The joint of the big 
toe should come at the widest part of 
the shoe. 

Remember that shoes should be com- 
fortable even when new. They should 
not need “breaking in.” 


The drawings showing shoe construction, 
on pages 4 and 5, were sketched, by permis- 
sion, from illustrations in Shoe Retailer’s 
Manual. 


good leather in uppers, but was otherwise poor. 


REFERENCES 


Leather Shoes: Selection and Care: 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1523, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 5c. from Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Foot Clothing for All Ages, Gladys 
Meloche: Circular 246, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Feet and Shoes, Ethelwyn Dodson: 
Extension Bulletin 149, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Men’s 
Best Buys 


W. L. Douglas (W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., Brockton, Mass.) . Model A 5584 
tested, dress oxford, $5.50. 

A. S. Beck (Diamond Shoe Corp., 
Brockton, Mass.). Model 226 tested, 
dress oxford, $3.98. Soles less du- 
rable than average, but uppers gen- 
erally well made; total score high. 


Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of merit) 


Florsheim (Florsheim Shoe Co., Chi- 
cago). Model 3140 tested, dress ox- 
ford, $8.75. Highest total score of 
all shoes in test. Excellent soles, 


Shoes 


but materials in uppers less strong 
than in many cheaper shoes. 

Buster Brown Official Boy Scout 
Shoe (Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis). 
Moccasin style oxford with “Gro- 
Cord” sole tested, $5.00. 

Montgomery Ward Kangaroo (Mont- 
gomery Ward, Baltimore). Model 
1657 tested, Blucher dress oxford, 
$3.75 plus postage. Good soles, fair 
uppers; total score above average 
for price. 

Walk-Over (Geo. E. Keith Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass.). Broadway model 3933 
tested, dress oxford, $6.75. Very 
poor soles, good uppers; total score 
average for the price. 

Indian Walk (Foot Form Shoe Shops, 
Inc.. NYC). Model 126 tested, 


Blucher dress oxford, $10.00. Poor 
soles, uppers of high quality mate- 
rials and construction. 

Good Luck (Sears, Roebuck). Model 
4726 tested, Blucher work oxford, 
$2.69. Quality fair at the price but 
poor stitching makes this shoe a 
doubtful buy for work or sports 
wear. 


Not Acceptable 


R. H. Macy & Co. (R. H. Macy de- 
partment store, NYC). Model 211-— 
23 tested, dress oxford, $3.29. Poor 
soles, heel and heel base of a single 
piece of rubber painted at top to 
resemble leather. 

Thom McAn (Melville Shoe Corp., 
NYC). Model T649 HO tested, 
dress oxford, $3.30. Durable soles, 
inferior uppers. 

Gold Bond (Sears, Roebuck, Chi- 
cago). Model 4434 tested, dress ox- 
ford, $3.60 plus postage. Total score 
below average. 

Regal (Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, 
Mass.) . Model 4212 tested, dress ox- 
ford, $5.55. Durable but thick soles, 
poor quality uppers. 

Nunn-Bush (Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee). Model 2125 
dress oxford, $7.50. Soles and up- 
pers of average durability; price 
well above average. 


tested, 
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Women 
Best Buys 
A. S. Beck (Diamond Shoe Corp., 


Brockton, Mass.). Town-mode model 
2733 tested, one-strap street shoe, 
$3.98. Soles less durable than aver- 
age, but well 
made; total score high, price con- 


uppers generally 
sidered. 

Lady Douglas (W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co.. Brockton, Mass.). Model 6E- 
1815 tested, one-strap street shoe, 
$4.95. Good quality materials and 
construction. 

Enna Jettick (Dunn & McCarthy, Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y.). Model 166 tested, 
street $5.00. Soles below 
average in durability, but uppers 

well total 


oxford, 


generally made; score 
high. 

Official Girl Scout Shoe (Melanson 
Shoe Co., Brewer, Me.). Model 112 
tested, moccasin type sports oxford, 

Highest total score of all 


women’s shoes tested; soles and up- 


$5.25. 
pers both of high quality. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


Red Cross (United States Shoe Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio). Model 554 tested, 
one-strap street shoe, $6.50. Soles 
below average in durability, but to- 
tal score above average. 

Sears Roebuck (Sears, Roebuck, Chi- 
cago). Model 3218 tested, white 
street oxford, McKay construction, 
$2.49 plus postage. Durable soles, 


s Shoes 


paper insoles. Acceptable only in 
view of the low price. 


Not Acceptable 


Thom McAn (Melville Shoe Corp., 
NYC). Model A 5427 
strap street shoe, Compo construc- 
tion, $3.30. Soles of average durabil- 
ity but quality of uppers was poor. 


tested, one- 





Tests on many brands 
of children’s shoes are 
now under way and will 
be reported on in an early 
issue. 





Walk-Over (Geo. E. Keith Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass.). Westchester Welts 
model 8498 tested, one-strap street 
shoe, $7.50. Poor average 
uppers; higher than average price. 

Montgomery Ward (Montgomery 
Ward, Baltimore). Model 1113 
tested, white street oxford, Compo 
construction, $2.50. Poor soles and 
linings; total score low even con- 
sidering price. 

I. Miller (1. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.). Model 511-656 
tested, one-strap street shoe, Compo 
construction, $8.75. Total quality 
score below average, although this 
shoe was the highest priced of those 


tested. 


soles, 





The Shoe Workers 


EXCEPT IN A Few AREAS, THE SHOE 
industry is not yet generally union- 
ized, although as early as 1794 the 
Federal Society of Journeyman Cord- 
wainers was organized in Philadelphia. 
When machinery was introduced, the 
Knights of St. Crispin was formed on 
a national scale to regulate its use. 
This union had a lively growth and 
in 1868 acquired the distinction of or- 
ganizing the first national union for 
women, known as the Daughters of St. 
Crispin. 

Today the largest single union is 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 


affiliated with the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, and largely centered in 
New England. Two independent or- 
ganizations are the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, which 
dominates in Brockton, Mass., and the 
United Shoe and Leather Workers, 
strongest in Lynn, Mass. Most footwear 
produced in these important centers is 
union made; an exception is the out- 
put of the Lion Shoe Company of 
Lynn, where a company union exists. 
‘Conditions in Massachusetts plants 
are better generally than elsewhere in 
New England, although some New 
York factories top the Massachusetts 
pay scale. Among non-union manu- 
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facturers, perhaps the most favorable 
conditions are found at the big Endi- 
cott-Johnson factories at and near 
Binghamton, N. Y. This company has 
pioneered in company-controlled wel- 
fare plans, but it changes wages at 
will and does not tolerate unioniza- 
tion. Salaries have been cut ten per 
cent during the last year. 

The Companies 
Notes on conditions in plants con- 

cerning which reliable information 

could be obtained follow: 

1. S. Beck—At least three unionized 
factories produce shoes for this 
chain, but it has not been learned 
to what extent the company buys 
non-union products. A. S. Beck’s 
relations with the independent un- 
ions have not been peaceful during 
the past year; the company has 
threatened to move its plants, and 
has used other methods that do not 
seem to harmonize with the “Union- 
Made” stamp found in the shoes. 

Buster Brown Official Boy Scout— 
Made by the bitterly anti-union 
Brown Shoe Company, of St. Louis. 
The company was only recently rep- 
rimanded by the National Labor 
Relations Board for hiring the A. A. 
Ahner strikebreaking agency to 
smash a strike. 

Florsheim—A union-made shoe. Car- 
ries the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union stamp. 

I. Miller—Union-made, under con- 
tract with the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union. Does not use union 
stamp. 

Montgomery Ward—No evidence of 
union manufacture. 

Sears Roebuck—No evidence of union 
manufacture. 

Thom McAn—this chain buys from 
manufacturers, especially from the 
non-union J. F. McElwain Company, 
of Manchester, N. H. A small pro- 
portion of Thom McAn shoes is 
made by members of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union. 

W. L. Douglas—For more than forty 
years this company has dealt with 
unions. One of the original “union 
stamp” firms, it still signs agree- 
ments with the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen. 

Walk-Over—Made by the George E. 
Keith Company of Brockton, where 
the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 


Craftsmen controls the labor market. 
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Or ALL ARTICLES OF WEARING AP- 
parel, few look more alike to the cas- 
ual eye than rubbers. Laboratory tests 
of twenty pairs of men’s and women’s 
rubbers show, however, that one brand 
may be expected to wear three or four 
times as long as another. 

In an abrasion test made to deter- 
mine wear resistance of heel and sole, 
one test sample of women’s rubbers, 
Ball-Band, proved to have three times 
the wear-resistance shown by the sam- 
ple of another brand, Sears. 

The tests also showed why some rub- 
bers tear more easily than others when 
being pulled on. The uppers of the 
Ward’s women’s rubbers, for example, 
had less than one-quarter the tensile 
strength of Ball-Band uppers; that is, 
it would require more than four times 
as hard a pull to tear Ball-Band as to 
tear Ward's. 

It was found that a brand name on 
a pair of women’s rubbers may indi- 
cate relatively high quality, while a 
pair of men’s rubbers bearing the 
same name may be notably poor in 
respect to the wear that may be ex- 
pected of it. In the test, the Penco 
women’s rubbers achieved second place 
in order of merit, while of the nine 
pairs of men’s street rubbers, Penco 
ranked seventh. Among women’s rub- 
bers, the Goodyear’s Glove ranked 
fourth, while the men’s rubbers of the 
same brand received next to the lowest 
rating. The reverse is true of the 
Ward’s brand. It rated fourth among 
men’s rubbers and eighth among wom- 
en’s rubbers. 

The Goodyear’s Glove and the U. S. 
women’s rubbers were identical in ap- 
pearance, and found to be identical in 
construction. This close similarity in 
appearance and construction was found 
also in the Penco and Goodrich wom- 


ai ) en’s rubbers, and in the Ward’s and 





the Goodyear’s men’s street rubbers. 
But between rubbers that looked the 
same there were decided differences in 
strength and wear-resistance, indicat- 





RUBBERS 


Laboratory tests show wide variations in quality of 
men’s and women’s rubbers 


ing a corresponding difference in the 
quality of the rubber used. 

Two general types of rubbers were 
included in the test—the older, or 
standard, type which has uppers made 
of a layer of rubber backed with cloth, 


and the newer type with uppers made 
entirely of rubber, without cloth lin- 
ing. Of the eighteen pairs of street 
rubbers tested, those having uppers of 
the highest tensile strength, and hence 
greatest elasticity, were of the all-rub- 
ber type. This type has the advantages, 
also, of lighter weight and snugger fit 
over the shoe. 

Mail order catalog numbers given 
below are from the spring-summer, 
1936 catalogs (from which samples 
were ordered). Rubbers believed to 
be identical with those tested are 
listed in the latest fall-winter cata- 
logs under the same numbers except 
for letter designating catalog series. 





Men’s Rubbers 


Best Buy 


Ball-Band Ariel Sandal (Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co.). $1.27. 
All-rubber. Black, dull finish. High- 
est quality of those tested. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


Goodrich (B. F. Goodrich Co.) . $1.50. 
All-rubber. Shiny black. Wear-resist- 
ance and strength good. Construction 
and appearance excellent. 

Hood Rubalastic (Hood Rubber Co.). 
$1.25. All-rubber. Dull black. Shell 
type. Quality good. 

Ward's Sandal Style Dress, Cat. No. 
26-B-4794 (Montgomery Ward Co., 
mail-order). 89c plus postage. Cloth- 
lined. Shiny black. Medium toe. 
Quality fair. 

Converse Super Quality No. 5A (Con- 
verse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 


Sold by F. and W. Grand Stores and 
others). 89c. Toe, all-rubber; rest 
of upper, cloth-lined. Shiny black. 
Quality fair. 

U.S. (United States Rubber Products, 
Inc.) . $1.27. Dull black. Except that 
uppers are all-rubber, quality no 
better than that of Converse, and 
price is much higher. 


Not Acceptable 


Quality unsatisfactory 


Penco (Sold by J. C. Penney stores). 
98c. Toe, all-rubber; rest of upper, 
cloth-lined. 

Goodyear’s Glove (Goodyear’s Glove 
Rubber Footwear Div., United States 
Rubber Products, Inc.) . $1.29. Cloth- 
lined. 

Sears Cat. No. 76-L-9141 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). 89c plus postage. Cloth- 
lined. Construction and appearance 
poor. 





Women’s 
Best Buys 
Ball-Band (Mishawaka Rubber & 


Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.). 
$1.27. All-rubber. Moire, black, 
dull. Highest in wear-resistance of 
the brands tested. Strength, appear- 
ance, and construction excellent. 
Penco (Sold by J. C. Penney stores). 
98c. All-rubber. Black; dull finish. 


Rubbers 


Wear-resistance good. Strength, ap- 
pearance, and construction excellent. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


Goodrich (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


Ohio). $1.29. Ail-rubber. Moire, 
black. Cuban heel. Identical in con- 
struction and appearance with 
Penco, but higher-priced. 
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Also Acceptable (continued ) 


Goodyear’s Glove (Goodyear’s Glove 
Rubber Footwear Div., United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., NYC). $1.19. 
All-rubber. Black; dull finish. Mili- 
tary heel. 

U. S. (United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., NYC). $1.15. All-rubber. Iden- 
tical in construction and appearance 
with Goodyear’s, but rated lower in 
test. 

Hood Rubalastic (Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass.). 98c. All-rubber. 
Dull black. High heel; tongue style. 


© —— 


HOT 


LABORATORY TesTS OF EIGHTEEN 
brands of hot-water bottles show the 
Best Buys, on the basis of quality and 
price, to be Wearu ell and Symbol. 
Ward’s Supreme Quality was found to 
be the highest in quality of the bottles 
tested. Because of its high price, how- 
ever, it is not as good a buy as some of 
the other bottles. The Wearwell, at 39 
cents, while not as good as the best 
in quality, is an outstanding value for 
the money. 

The tests followed the methods used 
by the United States Government in 
inspecting bottles purchased by gov- 
ernment agencies. They included (1) 
inspection of construction and fittings, 
(2) measurement of wall thickness, 
and (3) measurement of strength and 
elasticity as received and after acceler- 
ated aging in hot air and boiling 
water. 

Strength 
after aging 


and elasticity before and 
are the most important 
factors on which ratings are based. 
Measurements made on three 
separate sections of rubber from each 
bottle. One section showed the strength 
and elasticity of the bottle at the time 
it was purchased, another after seven 
days’ exposure to hot air, and the third 
after seven days’ exposure to boiling 
a drastic treatment equivalent 
to many months of average use. 
From a construction standpoint the 
best bottles of those tested were the 
Crest and the Kantleek, which had 
throat plugs formed as an integral 
part of the bottle. Poor in construction 
were the three bottles of Japanese 
manufacture, Mascot, Handibag, and 


were 


water 


Not Acceptable 
Quality unsatisfactory 


Converse Super Quality No. 5D (Con- 
verse Rubber Co.). 89c. Cloth-lined. 
Shiny black. 

Ward's Cat. No. 26-B-4738 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 79c. plus postage. 
Sandal style. Military heel. Cloth- 
lined. Shiny black. 

Sears Cat. No. 76-L-9112 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). 79c plus postage. Cloth-lined. 
Construction and appearance of this 
rubber poor. 
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Work Rubbers 


Best Buy 


Ward's Heavy Duty Cat. No. 26-B- 
4677 (Montgomery Ward Co., mail- 
order). 98c. Cloth-lined. Black with 


red soles. Quality satisfactory. 


Not Acceptable 


The Railroader Cat. No. 76-L-9161 
(Sears, Roebuck). 98c. Rubber ap- 
peared to be same grade as Com- 
monwealth, but test showed this rub- 
ber to be much inferior. 








WATER BOTTLES 


Bestmaid, in which the throat plug was 
held in place mainly or entirely by a 
rubber-covered wire wound around the 
outside of the throat. 

Do not use boiling water in hot- 
water bottles; it is best to use water 
below 180°F. Do not leave a bottle 


lying in direct sunlight. Keep oil and 
grease away from the rubber; if con- 
tact with oil or grease has been made, 
wash the surface of the bottle with 
soap and water. After use, hang the 
bottle upside down with stopper re- 
moved so that it can dry thoroughly. 





Best Buys 


W earwell, Cat. No. 53-B-4947 (Mont- 
gomery Ward, Baltimore). 39c plus 
postage. Quality good; only those 
costing at least two or three times as 
much were of better quality. Mont- 
gomery Ward states that No. 53-C- 
7439, their fall catalog, same price, 
is the same as number tested except 
for change in pattern design. 

Symbol (Liggett Drug Stores). $1. 
Quality excellent. 


Also Acceptable 
Quality good, but price high 


Crest SR 70 (Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn.). $1.21. Quality 
excellent. 

Wards Supreme Quality, Cat. No. 
53-B-4941 (Montgomery Ward). 
$1.59 plus postage. Was highest in 
quality of 18 brands tested, but also 
high in price. Montgomery Ward 
states that No. 53-C-7435, their fall 
catalog, same price, is the same as 
number tested. 

Kantleek R 1408 
Stores). $1.50. 

Goodrich 35 (B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio). $1.25 


(Liggett Drug 


Sears Approved, Cat. No. 8L 2411 
(Sears, Roebuck, Chicago). $1.59 
plus postage. Believed to be the same 
as No. 8-D-2411, fall catalog. 

Walgreen Commander (Walgreen 
Drug Stores). $1.49. 


Quality fair; price reasonable 


Defender (Liggett Drug Stores). 79c. 

Walgreen Service (Walgreen Drug 
Stores). 89c. 

Queen No. 72 (F. and W. Grand 
store). 49c. 

Lorado E 11 (S. H. Kress store). 25c. 

Sears Roebuck, Cat. No. 8 L 2420 
(Sears, Roebuck). 39c. Believed to 
be the same as No. 8-D-2420, fall 


catalog. 


Not Acceptable 


Quality unsatisfactory 


Goodyear 25 (Goodyear Rubber Sun- 
dries, Inc.). 

Sanoval (S. H. Kress store). 

Handibag “Best Quality” 
worth’s. Made in Japan). 

Bestmaid (F. and W. Grand store. 
Made in Japan). 

Mascot (F. and W. Grand store. Made 


in Japan). 


(Wool- 
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AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


WHETHER You Equip Your Car WITH 
one brand of tires or another brand 
may mean an actual difference in the 
cost of as much as forty dollars in 
each 25,000 driving miles—about the 
life of a set of good tires. Such large 
differences are strikingly shown in a 
report made available for Consumers 
Union members by a governmental 
agency which has conducted actual 
road tests of over 300 tires. 

This study was limited to first-line, 
6-ply tires in one size—4.75-19. Much 
greater savings than those indicated 
above can therefore be made on larger 
tires which are much more expensive 
than those reported on here. For the 
largest sizes of passenger car tires, the 
savings may run as high as $100 in 
25,000 miles of driving. It is believed 
that comparative mileages for the 
makes reported on will be approx- 
imately the same for the various tire 
sizes; there are, however, no test data 
available showing comparisons for 
larger sizes. 


Tire Costs 


The differences in the mileage per 
dollar of tire cost for the various 
makes of first-line tires were found to 
be much greater than is generally be- 
lieved. The accompanying table shows, 
for example, that while a set of four 
tires in the Best Buys group will cost 
from twelve to fourteen cents for 100 
miles of running, a set of tires in the 
Not-Acceptable group will cost about 
twice this amount or between twenty 
and thirty cents per 100 miles of run- 
ning. 

Some of the less expensive, special 
brand, first-line tires intended to meet 
price competition may actually repre- 
sent better buys than the regular first- 
line tires of the same companies. Note 
for example, that the average mileage 
of Goodrich’s special brand tire, Di- 
amond, is greater than that of its reg- 
ular line tire. 

It is believed that 6-ply, first-line 
tires will represent the most economi- 
cal purchase. Fleet owners have found 
that 4-ply or second- or third-grade 


Careful records of trials in ac- 
tual use of over 300 tires of 
12 brands show startling dif- 
ferences in mileage. One 
brand may give twice the 
service of another selling for 
the same price. Two first-line 
special brand tires give great- 
est economy. 


tires do not give satisfactory mileages. 
For a car which is driven very little, 
4-ply, first-line tires may prove satis- 
factory. In such cases, the life of the 
tires depends primarily on the aging 
of the rubber, and 4-ply tires may last 
practically as long as 6-ply. 

Evidence of collusion between the 
big rubber manufacturers in main- 
taining uniform high prices is indi- 
cated by the fact that all tires reported 
on here have list prices of $11.15. 
Dealers frequently quote this price 
first and then say that they are offer- 
ing the tires at a special reduced price. 
If you have old tires to turn in, still 
lower prices may be obtained. 

An approximate net retail price for 
the Eastern states is used in rating the 
tires in this report. Dealers’ prices may 
vary considerably in a particular local- 
ity. In such cases the relative ranking 


of the tires will change to some extent; 
an Also Acceptable tire may become a 
Best Buy if it can be purchased at a 
price much below that given here. It is 
well to do some shopping for tires as 
prices lower than those given can often 
be obtained. One dealer in New York 
quoted $8.64 as the price for the regu- 
lar tires of the leading brands and 
$7.75 as the price for special brands 
such as Federal and Diamond. One can 
easily determine from the mileage 
given in this table and the local retail 
prices what the cost per 100 miles will 
be for a particular tire and how it rates 
in comparison with other tires. 


Mail-order house tires were not in- 
cluded in this test. It is generally 
known that Sears, Roebuck has in the 
past purchased a large proportion of 
its tires from the Goodyear Company, 
and that these tires were made to speci- 
fications equal, if not superior, to the 
regular Goodyear line. The Federal 
Trade Commission recently issued an 
order against the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company to cease and desist 
from discriminating in price in favor 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. The Good- 
year Company subsequently terminated 
its contract with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. Just what effect this may have upon 

















pace AVERAGE APPROX. COST PER 
oui MILEAGE 100 MI. USE IN CENTS 

$ 1 TIRE 4 TIRES 
Diamond 8.50 27,051 3.1 12.4 
Federal 8.50 26,009 3.3 13.2 
Goodyear 10.00 29,276 3.4 13.6 
Kelly-Springfield 10.00 26,286 3.8 15.2 
Century 10.00 25,854 3.9 15.6 
Goodrich Silvertown 10.00 24,675 4.1 16.4 
Firestone 10.00 23,502 4.3 17.2 
U.S. Royal 10.00 22,928 4.4 17.6 
General 11.00 23,241 4.7 18.8 
Dayton 10.00 19,754 5.1 20.4 
Mohawk 10.00 15,321 6.5 26.0 
Dunlop 10.00 13,550 7.4 29.6 
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the quality of the tires that Sears, Roe- 
buck will sell is not yet known. 
Automobile manufacturers make it 
a practice to place only balanced tires 
on the wheels of their cars. This is 
particularly important for tires going 
front well 
balanced will wear rapidly at high 


on the wheels. Tires not 
speeds and may cause the front wheels 
to shimmy. A tire badly out of balance 


will the 


steering mechanism and kingpins. Per- 


also cause extra strain on 
sons who frequently drive at high 
speeds or whose cars have independent 
front-wheel suspension, should pur- 
chase only balanced tires. 

Balanced tires are marked at one 
point with a small circle or square. 
The tire should be mounted on the rim 
the the 


valve stem of the tube. Second line 


with circle or square at 
tires are apt to be unevenly fabricated 


and may not be well balanced. It is 
best, therefore, not to put them on 
front wheels. Blow-out patches should 
never be used on a front tire as they 
will the balance of the wheel 


off considerably. 


throw 


It may be economical to have tires 
if the work is done by a 
competent concern with high quality 


retreaded 


materials. Only tire carcasses in good 

condition should be retreaded. 
The the stock 

thickness of the new tread varies con- 


quality of and 


siderably from one retreading com- 
pany to another. There is no prac- 


tical way to compare the products of 
the many retreading companies operat- 
ing in various parts of the country. 
One way to judge the product of a 
retreading company, however, is to 











A report on truck tires from 
the same agency supplying the 
data on passenger car tires 
has been given to Consumers 
Union. A one-page mimeo- 
graph summary of the data 
with “Best Buys,” “Also Ac- 
ceptable,” and “Not Accept- 
able” groupings has been pre- 
pared and is available to any- 
one sending in 25 cents. Most 
Consumers Union members 
will not be interested in this 
material, but for those who 
purchase tires for trucks, this 


report will be found valuable. 























note whether it is doing a considerable 
amount of retreading of truck tires. If 
so, the chances are that it gives com- 
service, as truck drivers are 
quick to pick out a company that does 
good work. 


petent 


Many companies merely recap the 
old tire; that is, mold a new tread on 
top of the old one. This is a bad prac- 
tice. Be sure that the old tread is re- 
moved before a new tread is applied. 

Careful check should be kept of re- 
treaded tires to see what mileage actu- 
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ally is obtained from them. Where 
good workmanship can be obtained, 
real savings may be made in the 
annual tire bill by having tires re- 
treaded. 

The question of tire balance is even 
more important for retreaded tires. 
Many of the retreads are applied very 
unevenly, throwing the tire far out of 
balance and making it actually dan- 
gerous to use on a car driven at high 
speeds. 





Automobile Tires 


Best Buys 


Diamond (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O.). 

Federal (Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.). 

Goodyear (Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.). Gave highest mile- 
age of all tested. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


Kelly-Springfield (Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md.). 

Century (Mansfield Tire and Rubber 
Co., Mansfield, O.). 


Goodrich Silvertown (B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O.) 

Firestone (Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, O.). 

U. S. Royal (United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., NYC). 

General (General Tire and Rubber 


Co., Akron, O.). 


Not Acceptable 


Dayton (Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O.). 

Mohawk (Mohawk Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O.). 

Dunlop (Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.). 





Labor in the Rubber Industry 


THe AmericaAN Ruspser_ INpdustRyY, 
with its labyrinth of spy systems and 
company unions, has been the scene 
of savage exploitation of employees 
both in manufacturing and in the gath- 
ering of raw materials. Seldom has in- 
dustrial history offered a parallel to 
the record of rubber. 

Ruthless speedup systems that have 
increased tire productivity nearly 100 
per cent for each man in the last ten 
years have turned thousands of sturdy 
young workers into broken husks by 
the time they are forty. Many of them 
are wandering hopelessly in the soup 
lines—industrial discards. 

Known to few in the United States 
is the story of hundreds of thousands 
of black and brown workers on the 
rubber plantations of South America, 


Liberia, and the British and Dutch 





Malay Islands. Many of these men 
literally died under the lash of white 
bosses. 

Technological improvements, _pri- 
marily the conveyor system, have re- 
duced irrevocably the total employ- 
ment in the industry from 150,000 to 
slightly more than 100,000 for the 
same period. 

After the 1913 Akron rubber strike 
was broken by vigilante force, the 
rubber barons reigned supreme. No 
worker dared question any policy, any 
wage cut, or any layoff. The same was 
true throughout the country until 1933. 
The birth of NRA found thousands of 
rubber workers, incensed beyond fear 
of losing their jobs and encouraged by 
Section 7a, pouring into newly formed 
unions. 

After an unsuccessful two-year ex- 
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periment with one union, a small but 
determined group of progressives ral- 
lied under the new banner of the 
United Rubber Workers of America. 

The young organization faced a vital 
struggle last spring, when Goodyear 
attempted to pass along the cost of a 
tire price war to its workers in the 
form of wage cuts, longer hours, and 
then layoffs. A five-week strike ended 
in victory for 14,000 workers, enor- 
mous prestige for the United Rubber 
Workers, and 10 per cent wage in- 
creases at the big Akron plants—Good- 
year, Goodrich, General, and Firestone. 
Since that time the famous sit-down 
strikes have been effective in prevent- 
ing speedup and other injustices to the 
35,000 workers in the Akron area. 

Conditions are tolerable today in 
the Akron district. To no small extent 
this is due to the fact that Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, and United States 
Rubber—the big four of the industry 
—have topped 1935 earnings by 63.7 
per cent this year—with labor getting 
only a 10 per cent increase in its earn- 
ings. 


The Companies 


Notes on conditions in eleven of the 
plants manufacturing the tires, rubbers 
and hot-water bottles reported on fol- 
low, the manufacturer’s name being 
given in this instance, rather than the 
brand names of the products: 


Converse—Open shop. 


Dayton—An open shop plant in the 
fullest sense. 


Firestone—Work conditions and 
wages fair. Management is willing 
to meet with union committee, but 
has not given formal recognition. 


General—Conditions good. Wages and 
working conditions above average, 
thanks to satisfactory union negotia- 
tions. 


Goodrich—Working conditions and 
wages fair. The company union is 
virtually extinct, but the manage- 


ment has not given formal recogni- 
tion to the United Rubber Workers. 


Goodyear—After its defeat in the big 
Akron strike last spring, the com- 
pany was forced to deal with the 
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union. A few weeks ago thugs beat 
up union officials who were attempt- 
ing to organize the Gadsen, Alabama 
plant; there was strong evidence that 
the company inspired vigilante ac- 
tion to run union men out of town. 

Kelly-Springfield—Twelve hundred 
men ended an eight-day strike early 
this month at the Cumberland, Mary- 
land plant, with the company 
promising to reinstate all employees 
without discrimination and to con- 
sider wage increases. Working con- 
ditions at this plant, owned by Good- 
year, are rauch worse than in Akron; 
a twelve-hour day was the rule, and 
wages were about 40 per cent below 
the Akron scale. 

Mishawaka—An open shop. 

Mohawk—Conditions are above aver- 
age; the union’s relations with the 
company are good. 

Seamless—An open shop, with bad 
working conditions. 

United States—Open shop plants; 
only one subsidiary has a local of 


the United Rubber Workers. 








BUYING WOMEN’S 


Tuts FALL, as IN Previous SEASONS, 
there is a great variety of fabrics of- 
fered to the woman about to buy a coat 
or suit. To the average woman, it may 
seem that all these fabrics are essen- 
tially the same except for pattern; 
few people realize the important but 
hidden differences there are in methods 
of yarn-blending and fabric construc- 
tion. 

There are four major classifications 
of fahics used this season for coats 
and suits—fleeces, tweeds, broadcloths 
and nubbed fabrics. 

Some fleeces are made of worsted 
yarns, but fleeces generally are made 
of woolen yarns. Camel’s hair, llama 
or alpaca, cashmere, mohair, and 
other hairs frequently are mixed 
with wool in varying proportions. 
These fibers are seldom used alone or 
in high proportion in a fleece fabric, 
because most of them cost more than 
wool. Since it is difficult to determine 
the exact percentage of each kind of 
fiber in such fleeces, retailers and 


A discussion of the types and 
qualities of fabrics found in 
fall and winter coats. Satis- 
factory fleeces and tweeds are 
relatively inexpensive, but 
furs that will wear come high. 


manufacturers often exaggerate the 
amount of hair fibers present. 

The fineness of the wool used for 
fleeces varies widely, but the majority 
of fleece wools are of coarse texture. 
The consumer should handle many 
different fleece fabrics to become aware 
of the differences in degree of their 
fineness, and so be able to distinguish 
the best. 

Most fleeces are not very durable. 
They acquire a shabby, threadbare ap- 
pearance within a short time after pur- 
chase. An indication of the quality of 
a fleece is to be found in the density of 
the napped surface. Fold the fabric 
and look at the nap at the fold; if 
it is thin or sparse, it is a sign that the 
fabric has been poorly finished. Look 


COATS 


for a soft-handling fabric with mod- 
erately deep pile and closely woven 
yarns, with dense covering of the sur- 
face. 

Either natural or dark-colored fleeces 
should be purchased, since the pastel 
colors do not hold up well under sun- 
light or dry-cleaning. 

Prices vary from store to store, but 
a winter-weight fleece coat that will 
give fairly satisfactory wear (consid- 
ering the relative lack of durability 
of fleece) should be found in the 
$25.00, $29.75, and $32.75 price lines. 

Tweeds continue to be one of the 
most popular coat and suit fabrics, 
and since the demand for tweeds in 
women’s ready-to-wear is primarily in 
the low price brackets, manufacturers 
have resorted to devious means of cut- 
ting costs. “Wool” tweeds today are 
being made with all kinds of fiber 
mixtures, including cotton, rayon, 
kemp, wool shoddy and other fiber 
wastes. One of the many tricks em- 
ployed by some manufacturers is to 
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cover a core of another fiber with wool 
so that the fabric appears to be all 
wool. Such fabrics may shrink badly, 
lose color quickly, and have very 
limited durability. 

Some tweeds will “pill.” Pilling is 
the rolling up of unsightly balls of 
fibers on the fabric’s surface, and is 
the result of loose twisting of yarns 
and loose construction. An imported 
English Munro tweed, for instance, has 
a very definite tendency to pill and as 
a result lose its finish. Stores selling 
these tweeds in ready-to-wear garments 
in the higher price brackets seem to 
be under the impression that in the 
eyes of the consumer the desirability 
of the garment is enhanced by pilling. 

Tweeds made abroad vary in qual- 
ity and construction about as widely 
as do the American-made. It is very 
doubtful that imported tweeds are ever 
worth the premium the purchaser pays 
for their importation. They may be de- 
sirable from the fashion or the novelty 
viewpoint, but rarely for superior 
wearing quality. American mills now 
produce fabrics at least as good as im- 
ported ones. 

In selecting a tweed garment, obtain 
as firm and closely woven a fabric as 
possible, and one which does not ap- 
pear to have an excessive quantity of 
loose fibers on its surface. It is gener- 
ally best to purchase tweeds labeled 
as “100% avoiding 
mixtures and reworked wool fabrics. 
Tweeds of satisfactory durability and 
appearance should be found in the 
$22.75, $25.00, and $29.75 price lines. 

Dressy coatings this fall feature 
rough surfaces made of nubbed yarns. 
These yarns are usually composed of 
mohair, rayon, or wool, the first being 
the most commonly used. These nub- 
bed yarns are often raised above the 
surface and are very lightly tacked to 
the cloth, with the result that they may 
pull out and break off. It is simple for 
the consumer to determine this possi- 
bility by noting the ease with which 
a pencil point may be pushed between 
the nub and the fabric. The nubbed- 
surface fabrics afford poor durability 
and in most cases tend to look shabby 
or worn early in their life. 


. . ob] 
virgin wool, 


Other fabrics used in dressy coatings 
include suedes, broadcloth, and rib- 
bed and hairy-surfaced materials. The 
smooth-surfaced fabrics give consider- 
ably better service than the rough- 
surfaced fabrics. Hairy-surfaced cloth 


has a definite tendency to shed the hair 
and consequently lose its smooth fin- 
ish and appearance. 

Depending upon the fur with which 
they are trimmed, dress coats that will 
give satisfactory wear and appear- 
ance should be obtainable in the 
$59.75, $65.00, $69.75, and higher 
price lines. 


Reliable Mills 


These mills can generally be relied 
upon for good fabrics: Botany Wors- 
ted Mills, Worumbo Manufacturing 
Co., A. D. Juilliard & Co., Forstmann 
Woolen Co., Rodier, Inc. (French), 
Walther Manufacturing Co. 

Among the garment manufacturers 
with a reputation for making a good- 
quality product are: Henry Friedricks 
& Co., Del Monte-Hickey & Co., Car- 
mel Bros., Inc., Grossman & Spiegel, 
Inc., Philip Mangone Co., Inc,. Zack- 
erman & Kraus, Inc., Joseph Kraeler 
& Co., P. and H. Quinto, Inc., Krull 
Bros. 

It is usually difficult to learn from 
the salesclerk the name of the manu- 
facturer of a garment or the mill 
which was the source of the material. 
The store’s coat buyer or an assistant 
buyer can supply the information, 
however, and frequently will, if the 
customer insists on having it. Unfor- 
tunately, dress coats which can be 
traced to the mills and manufacturers 
mentioned above are usually to be 
found only in the higher price ranges 
although some of these houses and 
mills make less expensive sports coats 
or sports-coat fabrics. 

The fur used to trim a cloth coat 
or suit generally constitutes its chief 
value and consequently is the most 
important factor in its selling price. 
There are a number of points the con- 
sumer should know about fur pelts in 
order to reach a reasonably accurate 
judgment of comparative values. The 
buying of furs requires time, knowl- 
and experience, and lacking 
these, is a gamble. Among the most 
important factors determining the 
quality of furs are these: 

Furs caught in mid-winter are usu- 
ally at the height of their develop- 
ment. If furs are caught too early, 
they have a bluish tinge, whereas if 
they are caught too late, the pelts are 
reddish in color. A color comparison 
is helpful, then, in making a decision 
between two similar furs. 





edge, 





CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
Skins should be soft and pliable. 


Dyeing often improves the fur, and 
the legitimate use of dyes does not in- 
jure the pelt. Cheap fur, however, is 
not uncommonly dyed in such a way 
as to make it appear to be of better 
quality. 

Of greatest significance is an exam- 
ination of the leather side of the fur. 
Short seams in the skins are usually 
the result of removing damaged and 
thin places in the fur, necessitating 
the drawing together of the leather. 
Odds and ends of fur are often used 
to fill in, so shaded spots must be 
watched for. 

The better pelts have short hairs, 
set very thickly, which hold the long 
hairs (known as guard hairs) erect. If 
these guard hairs have been plucked, 
the fur will wear out much more 
quickly along the edges. 

The matching of skins determines 
the beauty of the fur. Mismatched 
skins should be avoided, except in very 
inexpensive coats. 

It is of considerable importance that 
the fur trimming on a coat be suff- 
ciently durable to look well for the 
life of the garment. The relative wear- 
ing qualities of the more popular fur 
trimmings are given here. 

Good: Beaver, Alaskan seal, mink, 
raccoon, otter, skunk. 

Fair: Martin, Kolinsky, Persian 
lamb, Japanese mink, muskrat, Hud- 


son seal (dyed muskrat), Russian 
sable. 
Poor: Squirrel, lapin (rabbit), 


Russian broadtail, ermine, fox, mole, 
caracul, grey kid, ponyskin, and sev- 
eral species of cat (leopard, Lynx, 
Panther, and yellow ocelot). 

Furs are easily damaged by water, 
heat, and light. If a neckpiece or 
trimming gets wet, it should be hung 
to dry in a cool place but never near 
a radiator or in an overheated room. 
Heat draws the oils out of the leather, 
causing it to crack. Exposure to light 
changes the shade of dark furs, and in 
the case of ermine or other white furs, 
it frequently results in a yellowish 
discoloration. 

Fur coats priced up to $100 are 
hazardous buys; their purchase is 
likely to be a waste of money. It is 
wiser not to buy a fur coat unless about 
$200 or more can be spent for it. Per- 
sian lamb and “Hudson seal” at 
around this price are beautiful and 
quite durable furs. The cheapest furs 
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to be considered at all are those in the 
price ranges from $129 to $169, at 
which are available natural muskrat, 
raccoon, leopard cat, and possibly 
others such as “Persian-curl,” caracul, 
grey kid, “Persian-dye” lamb, squir- 
rel, moire ponyskin, and Russian and 
kaffa caracul. The last two, however, 
have very limited durability. 

Linings in use for sports coats are 
made now almost entirely of synthetic 
fabrics—usually Celanese, Viscose ray- 
on, or a mixture of the two. Exper- 
ience indicates that linings of this type, 
if properly made and woven with a 
sufficient number of threads per inch, 
wear for the life of the garment, make 
the coat easy to slip into, and have ex- 
cellent strength. Because .< these char- 
recommended that 
sports and casual coats and suits be 
purchased with Celanese or other ace- 


acteristics, it is 


tate linings. 

For dressy cloth coats, silk linings 
continue to be the most popular. The 
majority of silks so used are heavily 
weighted with tin or lead salts; this 
weighting causes a tendency to crack 
and split easily, usually in a year’s 
wear. It is frequently possible to de- 
tect heavily weighted silks, since they 
are harsh and brittle to the touch. 

It is suggested that coats and suits 
be purchased with linings of pure dye 
silk or acetate in either satin or crepe 
weaves; acetate is much to be pre- 
ferred for its wearing qualities. 

Wool linings are becoming more 
popular. They afford satisfactory wear 
and, of course, provide additional 
warmth. 

Some manufacturers are attempting 
to economize on production costs this 
season by omitting the interlining of 
a coat and using a slightly heavier 
fabric ostensibly to make up for the 
omission, but the additional weight 
of the fabric does not compensate for 
the lack of interlining. For adequate 
protection against cold, the interlin- 
ing should be made entirely of wool. 
Usually, however, it is made of cotton 
fleece. What are called “lamb’s wool 
interlinings” are, as a rule, nothing 
more than felted wool of poor quality, 
and probably give no more protection 
than cotton fleece, if indeed they give 
as much. 

The recent price increases in fabrics 
and furs are of course reflected in 
ready-to-wear retail prices. For in- 
stance, a coat selling at $68 this season 





is comparable to a coat which last sea- 
son was priced at $58. Suits, especially 
fur-trimmed, are correspondingly high- 
er priced than last season. 

A new combination of fur and fabric 
is being offered this season, in which 
the entire front of a cloth coat has 
two inset panels of fur extending from 
shoulders to hem (tuxedo model). The 
fur, of course, increases the warmth 
of the coat. 

Next year’s dress-coat fabrics will 
very probably be smooth-surfaced, and 
if this proves to be the case, none of 
this year’s popular fabrics will then 
be in style. 

On the figure, a winter coat natu- 
rally looks most becoming when belt, 
buttons, and collar are all fastened, 
closing the coat. Salesclerks, knowing 
this, will fasten the coat securely be- 
fore letting the customer view herself 
in a mirror. The coat purchaser should 
assure herself that the garment is be- 
coming to her when open as well as 
when fastened. 

Before a coat is purchased, the meth- 
od of its fastening should be care- 
fully examined—especially at the neck 
and cuffs. Some of the new fall coats 
have sleeves which are so closely fitted 
at the wrist that the cuffs have to be 
unbuttoned before the coat can be put 
on. This can be a decided inconven- 


A and B, tweeds; C and E, nubbed fabrics; D, fleece. 
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ience. Note should be taken also of the 
collar closings; on some coats they 
are not easy to fasten quickly. 

The woman who drives an automo- 
bile must be careful to provide for 
extra stretch across the back of her 
coat in order that the pull exerted be- 
tween the shoulders while driving will 
not cause the sleeve seams to rip, either 
in the lining or in the outer fabric. 
This should be kept in mind when one 
tries on a coat; a very sleek-fitting gar- 
ment may look smartly trim on the 
figure, but it very often fails to provide 
the necessary serviceability for the ac- 
tive woman. 

The general workmanship and con- 
struction of a coat may be judged by 
an examination of the depth of the 
hem, the closeness of stitching of the 
inside seams, and the care with which 
the lining was secured at the bottom. 

The tag and labels attached to a 
coat or suit should be read carefully 
before purchase. Usually, however, the 
label supplies little or no important 
information, such as the fiber content 
of the fabric, its color-fastness, or its 
expected durability. It is necessary to 
demand specific facts about fabric, fur, 
and construction in order to stimulate 
retailers and manufacturers to provide 
more information for the guidance of 
the consumer. 
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Domestic and Imported 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


WHISKIES 


Tue Liguor ConsuMER 1s More For- 
tunate than the purchaser of most 
other products, for a governmental 
agency has the authority, and evidently 
the intention, to eliminate a great deal 
of fraud and misrepresentation, and 
to compel the accurate identification 
of each brand. Among the immediate 
effects of the new regulations, effective 
August 15, 1936, is the legal suppres- 
sion of such fraudulent practices as 
the sale of young brandy in a dirt- 
encrusted bottle, proudly masquerad- 
ing behind an antique label bearing 
such a caption as “Napoleon 1811.” 
Unfortunately for the consumer, public 
officials responsible for liquor regula- 
tion have not attempted to bring about 
honest labeling with respect to qual- 
ity. Even under the latest regulations, 
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“Napoleon 1811” (aged 4 years). 


A report on leading brands of 
rye, bourbon, and Scotch 
whiskies based on chemical 
and taste tests. Some expen- 
sive brands are rated as “Not 
Acceptable’ with many 
cheaper ones high on list. 


the labels will show no difference be- 
tween an inferior rye of two years and 
a two-year-old rye of vastly superior 
quality. 


AMERICAN WHISKIES 


American whiskies are of two types, 
rye and bourbon. 

Rye is whiskey distilled from a grain 
mixture (usually of rye, corn, and 
malt) containing by weight at least 
fifty-one per cent of rye. The balance 
of the mixture is composed of malt, 
together with more rye, corn, or corn 
and rye. 

Bourbon whiskey is whiskey dis- 
tilled from a grain mixture in which 
fifty-one per cent by weight is corn. 
The balance contains malt, together 
with more corn, rye, or rye and corn. 

The majority of whiskey drinkers 
show a decided preference for one or 
the other of these types. Yet this pref- 
erence will not, as a rule, successfully 
withstand a casual blindfold test. The 
high percentage of failures in such 
tests is readily understandable, for a 
rye whiskey frequently contains as 
much as forty per cent corn in its mash, 
and a bourbon as great a percentage 
of rye. In such cases only a liquor ex- 
pert can determine the type by taste. 
The amateur judge of liquors will 
fare much better in distinguishing rye 
from bourbon, or vice versa, where the 
percentage of the main ingredient is 
relatively high, for then the rye or 
corn flavor and smell are easily de- 
tected. Ill-formed prejudice against a 


type of whiskey based on a single ex- 
perience with one brand should be 
avoided. 

Bourbon matures more rapidly than 
rye. Among whiskies aged less than 
two years, a bourbon will generally be 
found smoother and more palatable 
than a rye of corresponding age. As 
the two types reach maturity, which 
they do in between five and ten years, 
they will, if well made, possess a pro- 
nounced smoothness and a full, pleas- 
ant, and characteristic and 
“palate.” After attainment of full ma- 
turity, that is, after about ten years, 
many whiskies betray a tendency to 
deteriorate. Evidence of this senile de- 
terioration is recognizable from the 
distinctly “woody” taste which accom- 
panies it. The degree of the intensity 
of this woodiness is of greater prac- 
tical importance than the question of 
whether the liquor is a rye or a bour- 
bon. 

Both rye and bourbon are found on 
the dealers’ shelves in each of three 
classes: (1) straight young whiskies; 
(2) blended whiskies; (3) matured or 
bonded whiskies. 

Straight young whiskies owe their 
prominence in the present market to 
the scarcity and the resultant costliness 
of older whiskies. As the era of pro- 
hibition recedes into the past, the aver- 
age age of whiskey is increased. Im- 
mediately after repeal, one month was 
a common age for salable whiskies; 
whereas today, whiskey cannot be bot- 
tled under twelve months, and by July, 
1938, this minimum age will have been 
extended to twenty-four months. All 
young whiskies are relatively sharp, 
though some manufacturers have been 
surprisingly successful in their efforts 
to tone down this sharpness and so 
give their product greater smoothness. 

Columns in the public press have 
been devoted to stories of chemical 
processes which would displace the 
traditional aging methods, processes 
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which would produce in from twenty- 
four to seventy-two hours a whiskey 
that possessed “the aroma and taste 
characteristics of four- to eight-year- 
old whiskey.” That such accounts are 
not to be accepted too readily is evi- 
dent from the fact that “processed” 
whiskies have all but disappeared from 
the market, the few which remain find- 
ing little favor. In a word, there is yet 
to be discovered an effective method 
for the quick aging of liquor. 

The sole appeal of young whiskies 
is that of low price, which has made 
the better brands extremely popular. 
Straight young whiskies are sharper 
than young whiskies blended with 
“spirits,” but they possess a stronger 
and more genuine whiskey character. 


Blended Whiskey 


Blended American whiskies are not 
a development of post-prohibition 
shortages in the liquor market, but 
have been a standard product for many 
years. As a matter of record, spirit 
blends outsold “bonded” whiskies dur- 
ing the pre-war period by a substantial 
margin. The “spirits” are a highly re- 
fined alcohol made from grain. Con- 
trary to prevailing ideas, no legitimate 
objection can be urged against their 
use as a substitute for green, young 
whiskey, provided that their presence 
is plainly declared on the label. Green 
whiskey is an impure form of grain 
alcohol which at maturity develops a 
characteristic taste and odor, whereas 
the so-called “neutral grain spirits” 
are a grade of grain alcohol from 
which these impurities have been re- 
moved. 

For clarity, blended whiskies are 
divided into four groups, as follows: 


1. Aged whiskey blended with spirits. 

2. Aged whiskey blended with young 
whiskey. 

3. Aged and young whiskey blended 
with spirits. 

1. Young whiskey blended with 


spirits. 


The young whiskey blends, group 4, 
are so patently a product of present- 
day expediencies that they may be 
quickly dismissed. In itself young 
whiskey has few enough of the char- 
acteristics of whiskey, and when it is 


blended with three or four times its 
volume of diluted alcohol, the result- 
ant product is little more than colored 
alcohol. Its appeal, if it has one, is 
confined to its low price. 

Precisely the same criticism applies 
to the blends classified under group 3, 
if the amount of aged whiskey in the 
blend is relatively small. Where, how- 
ever, the volume of aged whiskey pre- 
dominates, the quality and other char- 
acteristics of the blends approximate 
those of group 1. 

Groups 1 and 2 offer an interesting 
study, and to make a choice between 
them is often difficult. The consumer 
should keep in mind the ultimate ob- 
ject of his purchase, which, more often 
than not, is to select at the most rea- 
sonable cost the type of liquor which 
best suits his palate. He should not, 
therefore, reject a brand simply be- 
cause it contains added alcohol. Good- 
quality neutral grain spirits (the in- 
dustry’s alias for “alcohol”) properly 
blended with a well made whiskey 
in conjunction with small amounts of 
sherry and other blending agents, adds 
no alcoholic taste or odor, but simply 
assumes the taste and odor of the base 
whiskey. Young whiskey, on the other 
hand, has its own distinctive character- 
istics of taste and odor which modify 
the corresponding characteristics of the 
older base with which it is blended. 
Unhappily for the consumer, the ap- 
parently simple process of blending 
requires considerable experience and 
skill, if the product is not to taste like 
young whiskey or flavored alcohol. 

Blends of straight whiskies are 
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likely to find favor among those who 
like the taste of whiskey and look for 
some “bite”; while blended whiskies 
with spirit ingredients seem to please 
those who value smoothness above all 
other characteristics. 

In selecting blended whiskies the 
consumer should take into considera- 
tion the amount and the age of the 
base whiskey, but should not place 
much stress on age in excess of six or 
seven years. If a blend of straight 
whiskies is being considered, the age 
of the youngest is also an important 
element. Information about the ingre- 
dients of the blend is found on the 
back label. Because of the lower prices 
commanded by blended whiskies, it 
may prove advantageous to experiment 
with them. Many palates prefer the 
lightness of blends to the heaviness of 
bonded whiskies. 

The third class of American whis- 
kies, designated as the matured whis- 
kies, is usually offered as “bottled in 
bond.” The average consumer is under 
the impression that the green strip 
stamp on these liquors is a govern- 
mental guarantee of high quality. This 
impression has no basis in fact. The 
federal stamp simply carries the as- 
surance that the whiskey in question 
is at least four years of age, and that 
nothing has been added to it except 
the distilled water necessary to reduce 
it to a hundred proof (fifty per cent 
alcohol; the proof number is twice the 
percentage of alcohol). An inferior 
whiskey can be bottled in bond if it 
meets the conditions specified, and 
time and again experience has dem- 











leading producing countries. 





Any substance containing starches or sugars, such as grains and 
ripe fruits, can be fermented to produce alcohol. If the fermented 
liquor, or its distilled product, is palatable, we have what is com- 
monly called an alcoholic beverage. Public preference over many 
generations has confined these liquors to relatively few. These in- 
clude beers (obtained from grain) and wines (obtained from fruit), 
which are not distilled; and the following distilled liquors: whis- 
kies (from grain), brandies (from fruit), rums (from cane prod- 
ucts), and cordials and gins (prepared from alcohol). 

This initial article will concern itself with whiskey. (Subsequent 
articles will cover other alcoholic beverages.) Whiskey is a product 
made by the aging of the liquor obtained from the distillation of 
the fermented mash (beer) of a mixture of grains. The grains 
chiefly employed for the purpose are rye, corn, barley, and malted 
barley. The choice of grains and minor differences in the process 
of manufacture account for the various types of whiskies from the 
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onstrated that the caption “bottled in 
bond” is not always an indication of 
superior quality. 

It is a mistaken belief that whiskey 
progressively improves with 
American whiskies reach their prime 
somewhere between the sixth and tenth 


ace 
age. 


years, and any age beyond this may 
prove a defect instead of a virtue. Some 
of the sixteen-year-old whiskies on the 
market at the present time are “woody” ; 
while others give unmistakable evi- 
dence of moldiness and lesser defects 
which strongly militate against their 
superior quality. Some 
controlled by 


enced liquor houses, which alone have 


supposedly 
aged whiskies experi- 
taken precautions necessary to prevent 
deterioration, are exceptions. 

It may be well to caution the reader 
that the proof of a whiskey, while in- 
dicative of its alcoholic content, is not 
a criterion of its quality. In fact, in 
the average young whiskey the higher 
the proof the more pronounced are its 
defects, particularly its sharpness. 

In purchasing whiskey the consumer 
the labeled size of the 


should note 





“Fine, Mettow Taste”—Apv. 


Not Ac ceptable. 


bottle. A “fifth” may look like a large 
bottle, but it is well to remember that 
the contents of a quart bottle are 
twenty-five per cent greater. The value 
of this additional quantity should be 
added to the price of the “fifth” before 
the buyer congratulates himself on 
having discovered a bargain. 


CANADIAN WHISKIES 


Canadian whiskies differ from ma- 
tured American ryes in that they have 
a distinctively light but pleasant body. 
This is due to the fact that they are 
distilled at relatively high proof, dis- 
tilled water being added to reduce the 
percentage of alcohol. Up to the pres- 
ent they have been offered as straight, 
“bottled in bond” liquors, but the new 
United States labeling regulations of 
August 15th will deprive them of these 
decorative adjectives their 
method of manufacture is materially 
altered. The Canadian laws allow the 
distiller to make up his shrinkage 


unless 


losses (evaporation losses during stor- 
age) by the addition of spirits to the 
whiskey, and allow bottling at 90 
proof at three years or older. The 
United States law will now require 
new importations to bear a label giv- 
ing the quantities of spirits added to 
the whiskey. 


SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Most Scotches are blends—mixtures 
of different “pot still” whiskies with 
“patent still” whiskey. The former 
may roughly be compared to American 
whiskey, while the latter more closely 
approximates American “neutral grain 
spirits.” The excellence of some of 
these beverages is irrefutable evidence 
that objections to “blending” are not 
well founded. 

Scotch whiskies differ from Ameri- 
can and Canadian whiskies in the 
grains from which they are made 
(barley, malted barley, and _ corn, 
chiefly), and in the use of sherry casks 
instead of charred oak kegs for storage 
during the aging process. They attain 
their distinguishing “smoky” taste 
from the drying of the malted barley 
over a smoky peat fire. 

The range in taste of domestic whis- 
kies of good quality is quite narrow; 
with Scotches an extremely wide range 
is encountered. The “smokiness” of a 





CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


Scotch has little or no relation to the 
quality of the whiskey, yet it is im- 
portant in determining individual 
choice. A thin, immature, smoky 
Scotch may be preferred by a con- 
sumer to a full-bodied, matured, malty 
Scotch, lightly “smoked,” if the 
drinker likes the “peaty” taste im- 
parted by the smoking. It is well to 
reserve a small quantity of each brand 
of Scotch one uses and to compare 
them by sipping them alternately. 

There are wide fluctuations in price 
of a given brand of Scotch. It is not 
unusual for the price of a brand to 
drop from $3.29 per fifth to as low as 
$2.39 within twenty-four hours. A 
brand receiving a relatively low rating 
at the higher price might conceivably 
be one of the best buys at the lower 
extremity of its price range. 

Deterioration due to over-aging does 
not as a rule manifest itself in Scotch 
whiskey until after twenty years or so. 
In fact, most of the advertised brands 
claim eight to ten years for their low- 
priced blends and at least twelve for 
the older or “liqueur” whiskey. 


Bootleg Liquor 


Bootleg and spurious liquors are still 
being sold. The recent action of a local 
governmental office in protesting the 
light sentences imposed by the courts 
for the illegal operation of stills de- 
spite the large number of seizures 
made in the district is irrefutable evi- 
dence of the continued existence of 
this by-product of prohibition. 

Since alcohol costs less than a dol- 
lar a gallon to produce, and the tax 
on high-proof alcohol is $3.80 a gal- 
lon, tax evasion alone makes success- 
ful operation of an illicit still profit- 
able. 

The Federal Government and the 
states have a multiplicity of laws and 
regulations designed to discourage vio- 
lations of the revenue laws. The most 
important of the regulations are those 
governing the use of “strip stamps,” 
the little red or green stamps pasted 
across the mouth of the bottle. These 
stamps should correctly state the size 
of the bottle, and should also carry 
either the exact name of the liquor in 
the bottle or the name of its distiller. 
Any irregularity in this respect is defi- 
nite evidence of bootlegging! 

The average package-liquor store is 
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inspected several times during the year 
by investigators of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit of the Treasury Department, and 
because of the of detection 
through the medium of the strip stamp, 
no responsible 
tailer would knowingly risk the sale of 
spurious liquors. This of course does 
not apply to the irresponsible owner 
hungry for large profits, or in danger 
of bankruptcy. The latter has little to 
lose, since his business is apparently 
doomed and the penalties imposed by 
the courts are still light. 

The on-premises stores (selling by 
the drink) find it much simpler to 
evade the law, since partially emptied 
bottles may be refilled and the initial 
strip stamp used to cover the spurious 
liquor. Only chemical analysis will 
disclose the deception. Much spurious 
liquor finds its way to the public across 
the bars and tables of on-premises 


ease 


package-liquor _re- 


stores. 

The second important outlet for this 
type of liquor is the “peddler,” going 
from office to office or door to door 
with case goods either “just off the 
ship” or “from across the border”— 
two phrases which will have a familiar 
ring to many. These are generally 
well known brands sold at attractively 
cut prices. Almost invariably they are 
spurious and in many cases the al- 
cohol used in their preparation, while 
not definitely poisonous, is certainly 
not of a quality to warrant its use for 
beverage purposes. In many cases it is 
“cleaned,” denatured alcohol; that is, 
alcohol that has been denatured for 
tax-free industrial use by the govern- 
ment and from which an attempt has 
been made to remove the substances 
added to make it unfit for beverage 
use. 

Illicit select only well 
known and highly advertised brands 
that command respectable prices. The 
following are some of the brand names 
most frequently made use of by deal- 
ers in spurious liquors: Hiram Walk- 
er’'s Canadian Club, Seagram’s V. O., 
Hennessey’s Cognac, Martell’s Cognac, 
White Horse Scotch, Bacardi Rum, 
Old Overholt Rye, Mount Vernon Rye, 
Grand-Dad Bourbon, Johnnie Walker 
Scotch, Vat 69 Scotch. 


peddlers 


Note: The ages given for young 
whiskies are those of the bottles 
tested. Dealers’ stocks may show a 
range of several months in age. 


Domestie 


Best Buys 
BONDED WHISKEY 


Old Overholt Straight Rye Whiskey 
(Distilled by A. Overholt & Co., 
Inc., Bradford, Pa.) . $2.24 per pint. 
100 proof. 5 years old. This is one 
of the very few American brands 
with a characteristic “brand taste” 
which can readily be recognized. It 
is fully matured, smooth, and repre- 
sents excellent value in its class. 

Mount Vernon Brand Straight Rye 
Whiskey (Distilled by Mt. Vernon 
Distillery Co., Baltimore) . $2.24 per 
pint. 100 proof. 5 years old. The 
taste characteristics of this whiskey 
more nearly conform to the “nor- 
mal” for an American rye; the 

this and the Old 

Overholt depends upon whether or 

not one likes the Old Overholt 

“brand taste.” 


choice between 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


Chicken Cock Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Penn-Maryland Cor- 
poration, Baltimore). $2.84 per 
quart. 25% of the whiskey is 3- 
years-10-months and 5% is 4 years 
of age; balance of 70% is neutral 
grain spirits. 90 proof. This whiskey 
possesses all the characteristics of a 
well blended whiskey; the spirits 
are entirely covered and the taste 
and odor of the excellent and heavy 
base whiskies predominate. Many 
drinkers of bonded whiskies would 
enjoy this blend, to their monetary 
advantage. 

Calvert's “Reserve” Blended Whis- 
key (Blended by Calvert Distilling 
Company, Baltimore). $2.76 per 
quart. 32% whiskey of 5 years; 
68% neutral grain spirits. 90 proof. 
This is one of the smoothest blends 
on the market, the smoothness being 
obtained without too great sacrifice 
of the whiskey characteristics. 

Paul Jones Four Star—A Blend of 
Straight Rye Whiskies (Blended 
by Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Balti- 
more). $2.83 per quart. Youngest 
whiskey in the blend, 14 months 
old. 92 proof. While slightly sharper 
than many “spirit” blends, the ma- 
terial shows an exceptionally fine 
whiskey body and the characteristics 
of the older whiskey predominate. 
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7. > 
W hiskies 
Comparison has shown that this 
brand is at times identical with 


Four Roses, except as to proof, and 
with the present price differential, 
represents better value. 

Green River Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Oldetyme Distillers, 
Inc., Jersey City, N.J.). $1.92 per 
quart. 10% 8-year-old whiskey, 15% 
]-year-old; neutral grain 
spirits. 90 proof. This blend contains 
more old whiskey than the other 
young-whiskey blends selling in the 
same price class. The quantity of 
aged whiskey was recently increased 

the 10% 

sufficient to impart considerable 

whiskey character to the blend. 


ae OF 
io° c 


from 5%; now used is 


STRAIGHT YOUNG WHISKEY 
Old Farm Brand _ Pennsylvania 


Straight Rye Whiskey (Distilled 
by Large Distilling Co., Large, Pa.). 





Apv. 


“Quatity TELLS” 
Not Acceptable. 
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Best Buys (Continued) 

$2.29 per quart. 2 years old; 93 
proof. While somewhat higher in 
price than the other straight young 
whiskies, it possesses considerably 
more age, a fine young rye bouquet, 
and better smoothness than might 
reasonably be expected at this age. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


Old Overholt Whiskey (Distilled by Large 

Distilling Company). $2.98 per pint. Bot- 
100 proof; 11 old. 
Shows only the slightest evidence of any 
offsetting this it has a pleasant 
rye taste. It is not believed that the extra 
age, at extra cost, has resulted in material 
improvement over the 5-year-old product 
distilled by Overholt. 


Old Grand-Dad Straight Whiskey (Distilled 
by Old Grand-Dad Distilling Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.). $2.83 per pint. Bottled in 

100 proof. 44% years old. An excel- 

lent bourbon whiskey but the price differ- 

ential over well made ryes of the same age 
can only be explained by the assumption 
of a controlled retail price. 


Three Feathers Blue Label Blended Whis- 
key (Blended by Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 


tled in bond; years 


woodiness: 


bond: 


Newark, N.J.). $2.22 per quart. 20% 
whiskey 7% years of age; 80% neutral 


grain whiskey. 90 proof. The quantity of 
aged whiskey in this blend has recently 
increased. The improved blend is 
smooth, palatable, and possesses consider 
able taste and odor. At times, 
however, it shows a tendency to vary. 


Three Feathers Silver Label Blended W his- 
key (Blended by Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 
Jersey City, N.J.). $2.76 per quart. 334%4% 
whiskey 714 old; 6624% neutral 
grain whiskey. 90 proof. Very similar to 
the Blue Label, with considerable increase 
in the whiskey characteristics owing to the 
increased amount of aged whiskey. The 
20% represents a 4 to 1 ratio to spirits, 
while the 33% is only a 2 to 1 ratio. 


Wilson “That’s All” Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Wilson Distilling Co., Inc., 
Relay, Md.). $2.49 per quart. 20% whiskey 
6 years old, 15% 18 months old; 65% 
neutral grain spirits. 90 proof. The blend 
is smooth and pleasant and shows consid- 
erable whiskey taste and aroma. The 
characteristics of the aged base whiskey 
predominate. 


been 


whiskey 


years 


Four Roses—A Blend of Straight Rye 
Whiskey (Blended by Frankfort Distill 
Inc., Baltimore). $3.22 per quart. 
Youngest whiskey in the blend 18 months. 
94 proof. Very similar to the Paul Jones 
Four Star, but the slightly greater age of 
the young whiskey does not warrant the 
substantial price difference. 
Special Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Calvert Distilling Company, 
Baltimore). $2.22 per quart. 15% whiskey 
5 years old, 5% whiskey 2 years old, 5% 


eries, 


Calvert's 


’ 


whiskey 1% years old; 75% neutral grain 
spirits. 90 proof. While somewhat similar 
to the Reserve of the same manufacturer, 
the taste of this blend is markedly affected 
by the lower aged-whiskey content and the 
presence of the young whiskey. The latter 
represents “taste value,” but 


better less 


smoothness. 


Town Tavern Straight Rye Whiskey (Dis- 


( 


Maywoode 100% 


~ 


The 


tilled by Penn Maryland Corp., Cincin- 
nati). $1.89 per quart. 15 months old. 93 
proof. This rye is not excessively sharp and 
shows some development of the rye char- 
acteristics. Represents good value for those 
who want a low-priced rye. 


‘rab Orchard Brand Kentucky Straight 


Bourbon Whiskey (Distilled by American 
Medicinal Spirits Corp., Louisville, Ky.). 
$1.89 per quart. 93 proof. 15 months old. 


The material is of the “heavier” type 
bourbon, showing good body and _ fair 
smoothness. Price considered, this is a 


very good buy. 


Straight Whiskey (Bot- 
tled by Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., Newark, 
N.J.). $1.93 per quart. 90 proof. 12 months 
old. A light-bodied but very smooth bour- 
bon with a pleasant palate. 


lolonel Dixon Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


(Distilled by Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 
Cedarhurst, Md.). $1.93 per quart. 90 
proof. 12 months old. Somewhat heavier 
in body than Maywoode; smooth, and 
with fair development of the whiskey char- 
acteristics for this age. 


Wilken Family Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., 
Schenley, Pa.). $1.93 per quart. 90 proof. 
5% whiskey 4 years old, 20% whiskey 15 
months old; 75% neutral grain spirits. 
While too much cannot be expected of a 
blend of young whiskey or one containing 
only 5% of aged whiskey, the material, 
while lacking in whiskey characteristics, is 
smooth, pleasant, and reasonably priced. 


Belle of Nelson Blended Whiskey (Blended 


by Penn-Maryland Co., Baltimore). $1.89 
per quart. 90 proof. 32% whiskey 16 
months old; 68% neutral grain spirits. 
The slightly larger amount of whiskey in 
the blend is not as important as the sub- 
stantially greater age of the 5% old 
whiskey in the Wilken Family. It is smooth 
and pleasant, and about as good as can be 
expected of this type. 


Shenandoah Blended Whiskey (Blended by 


Old 


Penn-Maryland Corp., Baltimore). $1.89 
per quart. This whiskey is identical with 
Belle of Nelson. 


Drum Brand Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Maryland Distillery, Inc., Re- 
lay, Md.). $1.92 per quart. 90 proof. 25% 
whiskey 15 months old. Like most of the 
Calvert blends it shows good smoothness 
and it is reasonably priced. 


Kessler’s Private Blend Blended Whiskey 


(Blended by Julius Kessler Distilling Co., 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind.). $1.92 per quart. 
90 proof. 25% whiskey 15 months old. 
There is very little to choose between this 
and the preceding three whiskies of its 
class. 


Blockdale Straight Rye Whiskey 
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Not Acceptable 


Ameri- 
can Type (Blockdale Distilling Co., Ltd., 
Schiedam, Holland. Imported by Meyer & 
Lange, NYC). $2.69 per pint. 100 proof. 8 
years old. Laboratory examination of this 
whiskey shows that it does not conform to 
the characteristics usually possessed by a 
well made American rye whiskey at the 
purported age. The results obtained on ex- 
amination can more readily be explained 
by assuming some blending with spirits. 
The whiskey is, however, smooth and palat- 
able. 


Mill Creek Straight Rye Whiskey Bottled 


in Bond Under Cuban Government Su- 
pervision (Mill Creek Distillery, Ltd., 
Havana. Imported by Alliance Distributors, 
Inc., NYC). $2.09 per pint. 5 years old. 
100 proof. Supposedly an American-type 
rye, made from American grains. Chemical, 
taste, and odor characteristics do not even 
remotely resemble those of a straight rye 
whiskey of the purported age. The “super- 
vision of the Cuban government” phrase 
on the label has given rise to investigation 
by the United States Government. 


Hunter Baltimore Rye Whiskey (Blended 


by Hunter Baltimore Rye Distillery, Inc., 
Baltimore). $2.74 per quart. 90 proof. 10% 
whiskey 4 years old, 41% whiskey 1 year 
old; 49% neutral whiskey. The taste and 
odor characteristics are almost entirely 
those of young whiskey. In other whiskies 
of similar price, the characteristics of the 
aged whiskey predominate. 


Seagram’s Five Crown Blended Whiskey 


(Blended by Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.). $2.32 per quart. 90 
proof. 25% whiskey 5 years old; 75% 
neutral grain spirits. Examination of sev- 
eral samples has shown an extremely light 
body and, at times, a decided sharpness, 
along with considerable irregularity as to 
quality. While the amount of aged whiskey 
has recently been increased from 20% to 
25% and the quality considerably im- 
proved, it still cannot be classed as Ac- 
ceptable. 


Seagram’s Seven Crown Blended Whiskey 


(Blended by Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.). $2.89 per quart. 90 
proof. 3744% whiskey 5 years old; 6244% 
neutral grain spirits. This blend has been 
somewhat improved recently, the aged 
portion being increased from 33% to 
37142%. The comments on the Five Crown 
also apply here, however. 


Schenley’s Golden Wedding Blended Rye 


Whiskey All Straight W hiskies (Blended 
by Jos. S. Finch & Co., Schenley, Pa.). 
$2.69 per quart. 90 proof. 5% whiskey 18 
years old, 15% whiskey 8 years old, 80% 
whiskey 15 months old. The last sample 
examined was relatively smooth and pleas- 
ant; other samples have shown a distinct 
woodiness (due to the over-aged whiskey) 
and were decidedly harsher than might 
reasonably have been expected. 


Hiram Walker’s Rye—A Blend of Straight 


Rye Whiskies (Blended by Hiram Walker 
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Not Acceptable (continued ) 


& Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill.). $2.32 per quart. 
90 proof. 20% whiskey 6 years old, 80% 
whiskey 3 months old. The marked im- 
maturity of the young whiskey makes the 
blend very decidedly sharp and rather un- 
palatable. 


Mayflower Straight Rye Whiskey (Distilled 
by Joseph S. Finch & Co., Schenley, Pa.). 
2.08 per quart. 90 proof. 15 months old. 
This brand commands a price 10% higher 
than other whiskies of the same type and 
same age. This price difference is not due 
to superior quality. 


Kessler’s Preferred Blended Whiskey 
(Blended by Julius Kessler Distilling Com- 
pany, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind.). $2.13 per 
quart. 90 proof. 8% whiskey 4 years old, 
17% whiskey 15 months old; 75% neutral 
grain spirits. Whiskies of this type (com- 
pare Green River) retail in the vicinity 
of $1.92 per quart, and the examination 
does not disclose any superior virtues 
which might account for the differential 
in price. 


Canadian Whiskies 
Acceptable 


Canadian Club Straight Whiskey 
(Distilled and bottled by Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., Ontario, 
Canada. Imported by H. Walker & 
Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill.). $4.04 per 
quart. 90.4 proof. 6 years old. The 
whiskey is a smooth, light-bodied 
rye with a characteristic “brand fla- 
vor. 


Not Acceptable 


Seagram’s V. O. Rare Old Canadian W his- 
key (Distilled and bottled by Jos. E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Ltd., Waterloo, Canada. Im- 
ported by Seagram-Distillers Corp., NYC). 
$4.09 per quart. 90 proof. 6 years old. A 
good specimen of this brand will be 
heavier in body than Canadian Club, show 
good smoothness, and be extremely palata- 
ble. Some samples examined, however, 
lacked all these qualities and were sharp 
and unpleasant. Until better uniformity of 
quality is shown, this brand cannot be 
rated as Acceptable. 


Scotch Whiskies 
Best Buys 
Buchanan’s Liqueur Blended Scotch 


Whisky (Buchanan’s Ovals) (James 
Buchanan & Co., Glasgow. Imported 


by Alex. D. Shaw & Co., Inc., NYC). 
$4.39 per fifth. 12 years old. 86.8 
proof. An extremely smooth, heavy- 
bodied, and unusually malty Scotch; 
a true liqueur whiskey. 


The Dimple Finest Blended Scotch 


Whisky (John Haig Dimple) (John 
Haig & Co., Markinch, Scotland. 
Imported by James McCunn & Co., 
NYC). $4.34 per fifth. 12 years old. 
86.8 proof. In taste it more nearly 
approximates the average conception 
of a Scotch than does Buchanan's. 
Full-bodied, with a “smoky tang,” 
it finds favor with those who like the 
heaviness of a liqueur Scotch. 


Black & White Fine Old Blended 


Scotch Whisky (James Buchanan & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow. Imported by 
Alex. D. Shaw & Co., Inc., NYC). 
$3.29 per fifth. 8 years old. 86.8 
proof. Like its older and higher 
priced “mate,” it shows a full malt 
palate and good smoothness. The 
experienced Scotch-drinker either 
“swears by” or “swears at” this 
brand, depending on his preference 
as to the malty flavor of a Scotch. 


Gold Label Liqueur Blended Scotch 


Whisky (John Haig & Co., Ltd., 
Markinch, Scotland. Imported by 
Jas. McCunn & Co., NYC). $3.24 
per fifth. 8 years old. 86.8 proof. 
Generally similar to the John Haig 
Dimple, but the latter shows more 
“finesse” and better smoothness be- 
cause of the greater age; a pleasant 
and mellow whiskey. 


Teacher's Highland Cream—Perfec- 


tion of Blended Scotch Whisky 
(Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glas- 
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gow. Imported by Schiefflin & Co., 
NYC). $3.29 per fifth. Age not given. 
86.8 proof. A medium Scotch, lack- 
ing the decided maltiness of Black 
& White and some of the heaviness 
of the John Haig Gold Label, but 
smooth and pleasant. 

Peter Dawson's Special Blended 
Scotch Whiskey (Peter Dawson & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow. Imported by 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., NYC). 
$3.29 per fifth. 8 years old. 86.8 
proof. Again a medium Scotch, 
somewhat more smoky than TJ each- 
er’s, with good smoothness and a 
persistent and pleasant aftertaste. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


The following are good buys on the 
basis of quality; but their prices are high 
as compared with the prices of good Amer- 
ican whiskies. 


Johnnie Walker Black Label Old Blended 
Scotch Whisky (J. Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
Kilmarnoch, Scotland. Imported by Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., NYC). $4.29 per 
fifth. 12 years old. 86.8 proof. 

Cutty Sark Blended Scots Whisky (Berry 
Brothers, London. Imported by Bucking- 
ham Corp., NYC). $3.69 per fifth. Age 
not given. 86.8 proof. 


Ballantine 10 Year Liqueur Scotch Whisky 
(Geo. Ballantine & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Imported by 21 Brands, Inc., NYC). $3.74 
per fifth. 86 proof. 


Haig & Haig (Pinch Bottle) Blended Scots 
Whisky (Haig & Haig, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Imported by Somerset Import- 
ers, Ltd., NYC). $4.29 per fifth. 12 years 
old. 86.8 proof. 


Not Acceptable 


The following are rated Not Acceptable 
on the basis of both quality and price: 


Johnnie Walker Red Label Blended Scotch 
Whisky (J. Walker & Sons, Ltd., Kilmar- 
noch, Scotland. Imported by Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., NYC). $3.29 per fifth. 
8 years old. 86.8 proof. 


Vat 69 Liqueur Blended Scot Whiskey 
(Wm. Sanderson & Son, Leith, Scotland. 
Imported by Park & Tilford Importing 
Corp., NYC). $3.29 per fifth. 8 years old. 
86 proof. 


Haig & Haig Five Star Liqueur Blended 
Scots Whisky (Haig & Haig, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Imported by Somerset 
Importers, Ltd., NYC). $3.29 per fifth. 8 
years old. 86.8 proof. 


White Horse Blended Scotch Whisky 
(White Horse Distillers, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Imported by Brown Vintners, NYC). $3.29 
per fifth. 8 years old. 86.8 proof. 
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BUILDING A COOPERATIVE 


99 
THe Economic “BATTLE OF THE CEN- 
tury” in the American grocery field 
has begun. Consumer cooperatives, 


highly successful in rural areas, have 
challenged the powerful chain stores 
on the latter’s home grounds—the big 
cities. 

Skeptics insist that the co-ops will 
never be able to buck the chains. The 
chains, they argue, are so efficient, buy 
in such huge quantities, have such 
quick turnovers, and sell at such low 
prices, that city co-ops are doomed to 
extinction. Non-skeptics don’t believe 
this. They just keep on organizing new 
city co-op stores. Some will fail. Some 
will succeed. Some already have suc- 
ceeded. 

Perhaps the story of Consumers Co- 
operative Services, Inc. (CCS), which 
has its grocery store at 5635-37 Harper 
Avenue, Chicago, will explain why 
some will fail, why some will succeed, 
and why some have succeeded in this 
struggle for a place in the economic 
sun. 

The CCS store’s location on the edge 
of Chicago’s Hyde Park district is in- 
convenient to most of the cooperative’s 
325 members, who live more than three 
blocks to the west in the University of 
Chicago neighborhood. Between the 
homes of the members and their gro- 
cery, there is a shopping district with 
three chain stores—until recently, four. 
The membership is highly mobile. 
Long summer absences are the rule; 
transfers to other cities are frequent. 

Despite these obstacles CCS, in its 
second twelve months of operation un- 
der genuine Rochdale cooperative prin- 
ciples, has done a grocery business of 
$28,100; has organized a credit union, 
or “baby bank,” and, proudest feat of 
all, has opened a full-fledged, “union 
label” meat market adjoining the gro- 
cery. CCS now has five employees and 
pays them wages equal to or higher 
than chain-store wages. 

For the two years of its operation 
the member-owners of CCS will have 
returned to themselves from their co- 





By HENRY DAVIS 


How the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Services in Chicago de- 
veloped a successful coopera- 
tive enterprise after early mis- 
takes and failures. 


operatives net earnings more than 
$1,900 in rebates, or surplus savings. 
Rebates to each member have ranged 
from 4 to 5 cents for every dollar 
spent at the store. 

The sailing, however, was not always 
so smooth. There was a time when the 
good ship CCS, off the beaten Roch- 
dale sea lanes, nearly foundered. It 
was like this: 

CCS was launched as a buying club 
in December, 1932, with nine members 
and no capital. Two members devoted 
from eight to ten hours a day on mem- 
bership and organization work. An an- 
nual membership fee of $2—raised to 
$3 the next May—was charged, of 
which 50 cents went to the secretary 
of the club as salary and 50 cents to 
the solicitor as commission. 

The members pooled their orders, at 
first bi-weekly, then weekly, and finally 
daily, ordering from lists containing 
the available items and their prices. A 
storeroom for assembling and distrib- 
uting orders was rented. 


Cost-plus Errors 


The cost-plus system of prices was 
adopted; that is, groceries were sold 
at a small margin above the whole- 
sale price, just a little more than 
enough to cover the expenses of han- 
dling the merchandise. This placed the 
price to members under the chain-store 
or market level. 

In July, 1933, the society was incor- 
porated under the non-profit laws of 
Illinois. Officers were appointed for a 
year, a general election to be held at 
the end of that period. 

Membership and sales spurted from 
the original nine members and $51.50 


first-month’s business to 400 members 
and monthly sales of $1,370 in Febru- 
ary, 1934. Items available increased 
from 21 to 105. Capital of the society 
increased from zero to $350. A store- 
room was rented at $25 a month, and 
daily orders for delivery within twenty- 
four hours were taken. 

Despite the apparent progress, how- 
ever, something was wrong. Light 
dawned in the summer of 1933 with 
the discovery that though the member- 
ship was growing, only about half the 
300 members were using CCS at all 
and that most of the members knew 
little or nothing about consumer co- 
operation. They were just chasing bar- 
gain rainbows. 

Consequently, efforts to get new 
members were redoubled, and the com- 
mission on new memberships was 
raised from 50 cents to $1. The mem- 
bership totals soared that fall and 
winter, but still the organization 
seemed to make no headway. 

A surplus of $57 in July, 1933, had 
turned by the end of the year into a 
deficit of $313. The loss was cut to 
$143 by April 1, 1934, but sales 
dropped from the peak of $1,370 in 
February to $856 in March, and the 
board of directors became thoroughly 
alarmed. As one means of retrench- 
ment, they voted to stop the payment 
of commissions on membership re- 
newals. 

This action by the board precipitated 
an upheaval which nearly broke CCS 
but in the end made a genuine co-op 
out of it. One of the members who had 
been soliciting memberships protested 
against the commission stoppage by 
listing his grievances and mailing them 
to each member. He attacked the man- 
agement of the store as dictatorial, and 
he demanded a boycott of CCS. Many 
members joined the boycott, and the 
continued existence of the store became 
doubtful. 

There were faults in the foundation 
of CCS far deeper and more serious, 
however, than the one which caused 
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the one-man “commission revolt.” Four 
of the major ones, all grave violations 
of the Rochdale principles of consumer 
cooperation, bear emphasizing: 


Early Faults 


1. Insufficient knowledge of the 
Rochdale principles by the organizers 
of CCS. obtained al- 
most wholly on the basis of sav- 
ings to be made. Little attempt was 
made to tell them the story and philos- 
ophy of cooperation since its birth at 
Rochdale, England, in 1844, and no 
effort was made to aid members to be- 
come “smart buyers” of food. Payment 
of commissions for new memberships 
encouraged “high-pressure” methods. 
Members were added so fast the society 
could not assimilate them. 

2. Lack of democratic control. The 
members were looked upon as being 
too busy to share control of the store. 
Policies were decided for them, and so 
came autocratically from the top down 
instead of democratically from the bot- 
tom up. There was no sense of the 
mutual ownership, the pride in “our 
which is so essential to a grow- 
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store,” 
ing co-op. 

3. Amateurish accounting methods. 
Proper allowance for depreciation was 
not made. There was no provision for 
audits. The books were rarely in order 
and the members were unable at any 
time to find the status of their ac- 
counts. Part of the management 
thought the society was making rapid 
headway at the time it was piling up 
a deficit. 

4. Selling below the market on the 
cost-plus basis. This system prevents 
selling to non-members because it 
would not be feasible to give non- 
members the same benefits as members. 
Operation on such a small margin pre- 
vents the building up of capital. Un- 
foreseen events, such as sudden price 
changes, or extraordinary expenses, 
make it almost impossible to estimate 
accurately the cost of handling mer- 
chandise, and increase the chance of 
losses. Selling below the market also 
tends to unsettle prices, to create en- 
mity among other grocers. In short, 
cost-plus selling is dangerous business. 

So it came about that in May, 1934, 
CCS members, stung to action by the 
“commission revolt” and its alarming 
results, decided to take matters into 
their own hands and correct these 


Rochdale violations. At a rousing meet- 
ing where prerogatives 
were exercised for the first time in the 
society’s history, the members voted to 
turn over a new leaf for CCS and con- 
vert it into a genuine consumer co- 
operative. 

They adopted a Rochdale constitu- 
tion providing for: 


democratic 


1. Democratic control with at least 
two membership business meetings a 
year, at least two complete audits a 
year. 

2. Sale of goods at the chain-store 
or market price rather than on the cost- 
plus basis. 

3. Return of net earnings to them- 
selves every six months in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases and 
after setting aside 10 per cent for edu- 
cation and 10 per cent for reserve. 

4. Life membership at $10, refund- 
able if the holder moves from the com- 
munity, to replace the annual $3 fee. 

5. Prohibition of charge accounts 
(they have ruined too many promising 
co-ops). 

In addition, the members enrolled 
the society in the Central States Co- 
operative League, educational federa- 
tion of co-ops in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Lower Michigan. They 
opened the store to the public as a self- 
service grocery; and elected a new 
board of directors which in turn em- 
ployed a manager, Robert Overstreet, 
who knew what consumer cooperation 
is all about. 

Despite a shaky summer—sales went 
down to $540 in August, 1934—the 
transition was accomplished success- 
fully, and from the winter of 1934 on, 
progress has been steady. The high 
point in sales for one month was 


reached last February—$2,960. 


Floor space has been tripled; com- 
plete grocery equipment installed. 
Fresh fruits, vegetables, and cold meats, 
and now fresh meats, have been added. 
Non-nationally-advertised brands have 
been stocked, on which savings of as 
much as 50 per cent are available. Fre- 
quent membership parties to taste and 
test different brands have been held. A 
“Cracker Barrel Club” meets semi- 
monthly to talk intimately over the 
dinner table about the co-op’s prob- 
lems and projects. A recreation club 
sponsors sketch and pottery classes, 
barn dances, and similar  get-ac- 
quainted affairs. 
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Co-op News, a monthly educational 
review of activities of all co-ops in 
the Chicago district, which also prints 
informational articles on foodstuffs 
from the consumer viewpoint, is sent 
to the membership as well as to many 
potential members. 

In short, CCS members know why 
they are cooperators and what coopera- 
tion is trying to do. Red ink has given 
black; deficits have become 
earnings; and the consumer-members 
get their groceries—and their meats— 
at cost. 


way to 


Quality Grading 


There is one respect in which CCS 
is perhaps unique in its retailing of 
groceries and meats, and to which it 
owes in large part its success in a 
chain-store-studded metropolitan dis- 
trict. That respect is the emphasis it 
has placed on the selling of goods 
which are quality-graded according to 
United States Government standards. 

The consumer can now buy at CCS, 
eggs, cheese, milk, butter, fresh and 
prepared meats, and many canned 
goods—all graded according to qual- 
ity. She can buy soap flakes and beads 
which bear the analysis on the pack- 
age. This means that she does not need 
to take part in the national foodstuffs 
lottery by being forced to buy on faith 
or on ballyhoo. She need no longer 
buy canned peaches by the appearance 
of the picture on the label rather than 
by the grade of the fruit in the can. 
She need no longer buy a steak on the 
butcher’s assurance that it is “soft as 
butter” only to find out, too late, that 
it defies human mastication. 


At CCS, in other words, the house- 
wife, when she buys graded goods, 
pays her money for the quality she 
wants, knows she’s getting that quality 
and knows she’s getting her money’s 
worth. 

In that direction, it is believed at 
CCS, lies the hope for city co-ops. 
There are no illusions that a co-op 
store can save its members a lot of 
money, but it will guarantee them their 
money’s worth, it will save them from 
“bargain” hunting, from shoddy qual- 
ity, from short weight, from adding- 
machine trickery, and from other petty 
deceptions too frequently practiced in 
non-consumer-owned stores. 

Next on the CCS program—a gas 
and oil station. 


























4 Member Asks about 
Deception in Meat Sales 


In the article on meat quality in 
the August issue, you refer to meth- 
ods by which butchers can deceive 
consumers. What are these methods? 

> & 


Columbus, Ohio 


Another Member Replies 


In your research you have prob- 
ably already learned of some of 
the trade practices commonly fol- 
lowed behind butcher counters. But 
perhaps I can add something to 
what you know. My knowledge was 
gained in my two years’ employ- 
ment as a meat-cutter at eight stores 
operated by a big chain in Philadel- 
phia. 

One of the simplest tricks of the 
trade is to hammer tough meat and 





break its connective tissue fibers 
(gristle), and then sell it as a tender 
cut. 

Stale and film-covered meat, if 
not too far gone, emerges rejuven- 
ated from a bath in salt brine; or 
if this measure won't work, sodium 
sulfite or saltpeter will make the 
meat look fresh and mask its putrid 
odor. 

When green slime forms on frank- 
meats, it is 
wiped off with plain water. Plain 


furters and lunch 
water also suffices to refresh aging 
lamb; but spareribs that have be- 
come dark are given a washing- 
soda bath. 

Smoked hams and shoulders that 
have become dry, hard, and fuzzy 
can be renovated by re-smoking 
over a gas range, to bring out the 
oils and make the withered meats 
shine as before. A superior sheen 
can be imparted by rubbing salad 
oil over the meat after the gas- 
burner re-smoking. 





De-maggoting of smoked hams 
and bacon slabs is accomplished by 
smoking the maggots out over a gas 
flame, or immersing the maggoty 
meat overnight in a pail of water. 

Miscellaneous meat _left-overs, 
which may be far from fresh, find 
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their way into ground-meat prod- 
ucts such as sausage, hamburger, 
patties, frankfurters, and bologna. 

There are housewives skeptical 
enough to insist on having meat for 
hamburgers ground before their 
eyes; but some butchers have been 
known to keep meat scraps near the 
grinder and by skillful sleight-of- 
hand to manipulate the scraps into 
the grinder along with the cut that 
has been shown the wary customer. 

Even with the addition of meat 
scraps, fresh-ground is by far the 
safest hamburger. The consumer 
purchasing previously ground meat 
is likely to get such unlooked for 
additional substances as sawdust, 
canned tomatoes, and water. (Water 
causes the ground meat to freeze 
in the ice-box overnight and there- 
fore gain in weight.) But the most 
serious hazard involved in the pur- 
chase of ground hamburger is the 
addition of sodium sulfite to stale, 
even putrid, meat to make it look 
fresh and to destroy the odor of 
decay. 

The application of the butcher’s 
thumb when the customer’s atten- 
tion is distracted or below the level 
of the tray is still common enough. 
In this way an increase in the scale 
reading of a half-pound to four 
pounds has been demonstrated to 
be quite easy. If spring scales are 
viewed at an angle, the weight read- 
ing may appear to be an ounce or 
two more, or less, than it actually 
is. The buyer should face the scales 
directly. 

Frozen meats contain excessive 
water, and when defrosted weigh 
less; but the consumer buying 
frozen meat pays for the extra water 
as well as for the meat. 

Experienced housewives look for 
a cut of meat with plentiful fat, as 
this makes for a tender, juicy cut 
of meat. A booklet issued by the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board instructs butchers in ways of 
utilizing fat to prepare cuts of beef 
which are deficient in fat covering. 
It is explained how a pot roast may 
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be made from shoulder meat by 
wrapping cod fat (fat from the 
hindquarters of a beef animal) 
around two inside surfaces of a 
shoulder cut and tying the whole 
together, to be presented to the con- 
sumer as a fine pot roast. 

All of the shank meat and heel 
may be used in preparing a cut of 
round pot roast, the butcher is told. 
The bone is removed from the heel 
and shank meat, and the resulting 
cavity filled with suet. The shank 
and heel meat and suet are then 
rolled and sewed together, making 
what looks like a good pot roast, 
to be sold at pot roast prices. 

B. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Saving on Milk 


The article on milk in the May 
issue was especially valuable as I 
changed from Grade A to Grade B 
as a result of your report, with a 
consequent saving of approximately 
$7.00 annually. 

I wrote to the Department of 
Health of New York City, telling 
them that I had read your report 
and asked what their records of 
milk testing showed. Their reply 
was simply a statement of the legal 
requirements with the comment that 
they hoped that the. information 
given was what I wanted. I replied 
that it was not; that I was interested 
in what they actually found, not in 
the legal requirements. To this let- 
ter I received no written reply, but 
someone from the Department did 
telephone to my home and left a 
message that they could not reveal 
the results of their tests except to 
say that the milk that was on sale 
passed the requirements of the law. 
Any question as to paying the extra 
premium for Grade A milk was up 
to the consumer, their job simply 
being to ensure that the milk was 
legally O.K. The caller remarked, 
however, that he personally bought 
only Grade B milk. 

A MEMBER 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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